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NOTES 


Tue Queen purposes remaining at Balmoral as long as 
she possibly can. Her Majesty’s departure is not expected 
before the middle of November and it may be that she 
will go straight to Osborne, where, of course, she will 
spend Christmas, instead of spending a portion of the early 
winter amid the fogs of Windsor. 


Ir is no secret that the climate of Windsor is most 
inimical to the Queen’s health, the mass of foliage sur- 
rounding the Castle being particularly unhealthy in its effect 
on Her Majestys constitution. On the other hand, the 
dry atmosphere of the Isle of Wight is beneficially increased 
in tone by the magnificent conifers, which are so plentiful 
in the pleasaunces of Osborne. Despite all contradiction 
the Queen’s great enemy is not rheumatism but sciatica. 
Happily Her Majesty is now in better health than she has 
been for months past. 





Some foolish talk has been made with regard to the 
Queen's presumable presence at the marriage of the 
Cesarewitch. Anything more impossible could scarcely be 
conceived. The Prince and Princess of Wales, the 
Emperor and Empress of Germany, the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Denmark, the Duke and Duchess of 
Coburg and Gotha, the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess 
of Hesse, and Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg 
are likely to be numbered among the guests, but not the 
(Jueen-l:mpress, who if she were younger would make a 
journey not to Russia but to Hindostan. Indeed, this pro- 
gress to India has been constantly discussed by Our 
Sovereign, for Her Majesty takes the keenest interest in 
her subjects of the far East. Every project tending to 
their welfare is made the subject of the closest inquiry on 
the Queen’s part, and probably few of her British fellow 
countrymen know how well she is posted in Oriental 
politics. But Lord Rosebery does. 





Tue Prince of Wales will stay at Braemar till October 4, 
when he will return to Marlborough House and go racing 
at Kempton Park and Newmarket. Subsequently he will 
proceed to Sandringham, where he will be joined by the 
Princess of Wales and the Princesses Victoria and Maud, 
the Duke and Duchess of York being in close proximity 
at York Cottage. 





Tue Princess of Wales and her daughters are expected 
from Denmark about the 28th instant in Scotland. It is 
satisfactory to know that the wife of the Heir Apparent 
has greatly improved in health during her stay in the North. 
Her Royal Highnesss no longer feels those distressing 
pains which have been so frequent during the past summer, 
doubtless owing to the dampness of the season. 





T. ANDREWS, N.B.—RusAck’s MARINE HOTEL, THE LINKS. 

Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. W. 

Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telephone: 1101. Telegrams. 
* Rusack, St. Andrews.’ 


Tue Duke and Duchess of Connaught are in Switzer- 
land, but are likely to go to the Italian lakes, the climate 
having been specially recommended to the Duchess at 
this time of the year. Meantime the splendid conservatory 
at Bagshot Park is being completely overhauled and will 
be found a very acceptable winter garden on the return of 
their Royal Highnesses. 





Tue King of Portugal is about to be invested with the 
Order of the Garter. This will mean national expense, 
which seems hard when it is remembered that Lusitania 
owes us some millions of pounds sterling for money 
advanced in times gone by. 


Tue Queen has selected Captain W. A. Acland for the 
command of the Australia, the guardship in the Solent. 
Captain Acland is the son-in-law of Viscountess Hambledon 
and the brother-in-law of the Hon. W. F. Smith, member 
for the Strand. Captain Acland is, interest apart, a 
thorough sailor, and his selection will meet with the entire 
approbation of the ‘ Navy trade.’ 





Prince Apovpuus or Teck and his, fiancée, Lady Margaret 
Grosvenor, have been staying with Mr. George Wyndham, 
M.P., and Lady Grosvenor at Saighton Towers, near 
Chester. Their nuptials will be of exceptional brilliancy, 
and several members of the Royal family will be present 
at the wedding. 





Tue arrival of King Alexander of Servia on a visit to the 
Kaiser at Berlin is of more importance than appears on the 
surface. It is no secret that the journey strongly coun- 
tenanced by Austria meets with the greatest disfavour at 
St. Petersburg. 


Tue King of the Hellenes is to pay a visit to the Duke 
and Duchess of Cumberland, at their abode on Trauen 
See—a lovely spot in Upper Austria—on his return journey 
to Athens. The titular King of Hanover and his wife will 
then go to Vienna for the winter. In the Austrian capital 
none are so popular in great society as the Duke and 
Duchess the former of whom has inherited the title of the 
‘ Butcher of Culloden.’ 


Ir is not a question of brag, but at the same time it 
may be pointed out that the only journal in the world, 
which stated authoritatively that the Comte de Paris 
would leave a political testament was the National 
Observer. 

Our French Correspondent writes: ‘The political 
testament of the Comte de Paris has proved a charac- 
teristic but in consequence not a sensational document. 
It reflects in every line the qualities and defects of its 
author. The phraseology is dignified—one might say 
courtly—but the sentiments expressed are those of a 
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politician who was content, perforce, to concentrate his 
attention upon generalities, and who fed himself with 
hopes which perhaps in his heart of hearts he despaired 
of seeing realised. The most interesting passages are 
those in which an allusion, apologetic in tone, is made to 
the Boulangist campaign, and the paragraph setting forth 
the opinion that a monarchical restoration in France must be 
accompanied, if not preceded, by a religious revival. 
Much might be said in support of this view, but a more 
pressing commentary is to note that the probability of 
either event coming to pass is about equally remote—the 
espru: nouveau notwitstanding. 


‘In the meantime, the line of conduct which the Duc 
d'Orléans may be expected to adopt is being discussed 
with a zeal which will be described most correctly as 
journalistic. What may be termed without malice 
legitimate politics are at a standstill—a state of things 
which makes a veritable auhaine of the plans and preten- 
sions of the new Pretender—or shall it be said Claimant ? 
The rumours that the Dake will shortly be known by his 
deeds continue to be as plentiful as blackberries, but it is 
noticeable that no attempt has been made to foreshadow 
the direction his activity will take. The son of the 
Comte de Paris has given proof of a vivacity of character 
which will make it hard for him to imitate the long- 
suffering of his father. But as M. Dupuy would say, the 
Due d'Orléans se trouve enfermé dans un dilemme—is in a 
‘fix, if ever man were. If he does nothing he will be 
written down a disappointment, and in time a nonentity. 
If he resort to extremes there is every indication that 
he will only be laughed at for his pains. 


‘An incident that occurred in connection with the 
funeral of the Comte de Paris is of much significance as 
showing how parlous are the prospects of Philippe VIII. 
The Marquis de la Ferronnays, who attended the ceremony 
at Weybridge, declined to be present at the Grosvenor 
Hotel at the reading of the declaration of the Duc 
d’Orléans. The Marquis is one of the most prominent 
members of that section of the Conservative party which, 
having seceded from the avowed Royalists and accepted 
the Republic, is known as the Rallied Right. Clearly the 
political barometer is anything but au beau “xe from the 
monarchist point of view. 


‘M. Epovarp Lockroy’s report on the torpedo boats 
and coast defences of Toulon will be read with extreme 
interest in England. Anything like a detailed summary 
of this thirty-two page pamphlet is impossible in the space 
at disposal. It must suffice to say that the state of things 
revealed by the inquiries of the Special Commission is 
well nigh incredible, and as bad as bad can be. The for- 
midable list of torpedo boats with which the French Navy 
is credited on paper appears in reality to be as much a 
myth as the armies of Marshal Lebceuf. Some of the 
vessels are simply non-existent, others are proved to have 
been delivered by the contractors in an utterly unsea 
worthy condition, and finally, out of a total of fifty-one 
boats but five at the outside could be mobilised at a 
moment's notice. 


‘Ir is not surprising that the issue of the report has 
created something like a scare, and more will be heard of 
the matter as soon as Parliament reassembles. ‘The feeling 
is natural that if the torpedo force of the country is so far 
from reaching the level of efficiency that official figures 
lead the nation to expect it is to be feared that other 
branches of the service are in the same way more or less 
of adelusion. The public indignation is great, It has 
not yet been determined who is directly responsible for 
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the scandal, but he or they may count on being severely 
dealt with. Ifthe blame is brought home to the French 
Admiralty, the Minister of Marine will pass a very bad 
quarter of an hour indeed and a Ministerial crisis is not by 
any means unlikely. France makes far too many sacrifices 
to maintain her armées de lerre et de mer to be inclined to 
condone Administrative imbecility. It is only just to add 
that vigorous remedial measures have already been taken, 
but torpedo boats of course are not built in a day— 
especially in France as the report shows—nor crews trained 
to man them at an hour's notice. 


‘In the matter of crack-brained politicians France can 
unhappily produce a section of “ freaks’’ more fearfully and 
wonderfully made than those of any other country. General 
Cluseret is a case in point. He has announced his 
intention of firing off at the Government an interpellation 
which for sheer wrong-headedness and imbecility is bad to 
beat. Among the minor signs of the improved relations 
between France and Germany a growing tendency for the 
officers and soldiers of the two countries stationed on the 
frontier to interchange neighbourly courtesies has been 
noted of late. This fraternising with the foe is abhorrent 
to the ardent patriotism of Cluseret, and he will ask the 
Chamber to blame it. Cluseret, be it remembered, took 
an active part in the Commune, and contributed with 
others of his rascally gang to make the way smooth for the 
Prussians at the time of the invasion by fomenting internal 
dissensions, thus paralysing the national defence. Satan 
rebuking sin would be a pleasanter picture than this 
precious personage denouncing soldiers who would soil 
their hands in shooting him.’ 


Too much has been made of Count Kalnoky’s speech to 
the Delegations, and its guarded diplomatic utterances 
have been given a significance which was assuredly never 
intended. ‘To those behind the scenes it will have been 
in no way surprising that the fall of Stambulov should be 
regretted by Austria, whose pay he had undoubtedly 
accepted at least since the days of Prince Alexander. 
But the meaning of the passage can be nothing more 
serious than a warning that sacrifices for the conciliation 
of Russia would be viewed with suspicion in Austria— 
another fact which needed no special emphasis, because it 
was already so well known, 


Tue one statement of importance is that which refers to 
Roumania, In the mouth of any statesman habitually less 
guarded in his utterances than Count Kalnoky it might 
have been regarded as an oversight. As it is, it must be 
noted as the first formal notification of what everybody 
suspected—the formal adhesion of Roumania to the Triple 
Alliance. This notification will not be a welcome one to 
the Roumanians who are demonstrating against Hungary 
in Transylvania, and in all probability the statement was 
only made to appease the resentment, which has of late 
been gathering volume in Hungary, respecting the 
unfriendly demonstrations across the Roumanian frontier. 
Viewed in this light, the announcement may cover a skil- 
ful piece of diplomacy, but there is certainly increased 
danger of difficulties between patriotic Roumanians and 
the German sovereign, whose family tendencies associate 
his fortunes with those of the German-speaking Empires. 


Tue travels of the Austrian Emperor have. had the effect 
of emphasising his popularity in the most unlikely places. 
The Irredentist Tyrolese welcomed him with enthusiasm 
when many had feared for his safety in such a hornet’s 
nest ; the very Bohemians, with their anti-dynastic tradi- 
tions, thronged in pleasure trains to acclaim him ; and now 
the Poles of Galicia seem to have forgotten every trace of 
traditional Polish resentment. The sympathy of the Poles 
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may be explained by the existence of a treaty, vouched 
for by many persons in the confidence of the leading 
Polish patriots, between these latter—Russian, Prussian, 
and Austrian subjects alike—and the Austrian Govern- 
ment. It is certain that, ifthey have hopes for the future 
anywhere, it is an Austrian victory over Russia, and that, 
of all places where they are subject to a foreign yoke, it 
is in the Austrian Empire that they find it least grievous. 
The popularity of the Emperor, taken merely as a tribute 
to his personal character, makes it impossible not to 
recognise in him the indispensable centre and pivot of the 
Empire. 

As we predicted, the King of Denmark has won a dis- 
tinct advantage at the elections. The result of the returns 
for the Landsthing is that the Radicals have been annihi- 
lated, and the Conservatives and Moderate Liberals have 
materially strengthened their numbers. Even if a coalition 
is found impracticable, we have heard the last of brainless 
obstruction. The Constitutional struggle is over, and the 
Danes can betake themselves to sane legislation. In 
Norway the issue still hangs in suspense, but even there 
Separatist Radicalism has to confess to severe defeats. At 
the same time, the country will indulge in the excitement 
of an election for two months more, so that the final issue 
remains quite uncertain. 


Some events of importance have occurred during the 
week in the colonies. The Legislative Council at Brisbane 
has passed the Peace Preservation Bill, and the shearers 
will find that outrages and incendiarism no longer pay. 
The measure is far more drastic than any Irish Coercion 
Act, but then the country was rapidly drifting into civil 
war. Also Mr. Cecil Rhodes has repaired to Fort Salis- 
bury to reason with the malcontent element. Their chief 
grievance consists in the long delay attendant on the 
completion of the railway, which has caused a complete 
deadlock. However, the telegrams declare that in less 
than two months Salisbury will be within five days of Beira, 
and the cost of carriage will be reduced forty per cent. 
From Canada arrives the news of fresh arrests by United 
States cruisers of sealing vessels. They may have been 
poaching, of course, but the prohibition of shot-guns has 
always seemed to us a most senseless regulation. 


A Wetst correspondent writes: ‘On our side of Offa’s 
Dyke the serious talk of the autumn has been concerned 
with the General Election, which we expect to take place 
next spring, and the effect of the sittings of the Land Com- 
mission on the prospects of that election. Now the Land 
Commission has, from the Radical point of view, been an 
absolute failure. True it is, no doubt, that the majority 
of the Commissioners will report against the landowners — 
they were appointed for no other purpose, and those of 
the majority who are scrupulous are not intelligent, while 
those who are intelligent are not scrupulous, But the 
first effect of the vast body of the evidence is undeniably 
to whitewash the landowners, and the second effect is 
that Mr, Gladstone’s great electioneering bribe to the 
revolutionary electors has fallen hopelessly flat. 


‘Tue result is a great perturbation among the Radicals, 
who see that many seats, hitherto deemed to be safe, are 
such no longer. First comes that of Mr. Lloyd George for 
Carnarvon Boroughs. This tub-thumping little politician 
has been compelled to appeal to his supporters for some- 
thing more valuable than their votes—to wit, their money. 
He might have learned beforehand, from one of his 
preacher-friend’s words, that the way to a Welshman’s 
heart is far shorter than the way to his pocket ; and he 
has learned this with a vengeance now. He will be 
opposed either by Mr. H. E, Nanney, a Welsh-speaking 
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squire, who has run him close ere now, or Mr. John Eldon 
Bankes, a silver-tongued barrister on the circuit, in whose 
blood that of Lord Eldon and Chief Justice Jervis is 
mingled. In either case Mr, Lloyd George will be beaten. 





‘In Flintshire Colonel Henry Howard, late of the 16th 
Lancers, will make a gallant fight. He has, indeed, begrn 
boldly, for, conscious that he was liable to be heckled by 
his political adversaries, and that they were there for the 
purpose, he still ventured to lay the affairs of his estate 
before the Commissioners, and emerged triumphant from 
the ordeal. The authorities of that mysterious Hawarden 
estate were not thus venturous; and they acted with 
prudence, for the Hawarden evictions and the plausible 
evasion of the Ground Game Act for which the estate is 
famous would have been hard to explain, It is singular, 
by the way, that no Gladstonian landlord has laid his case 
before the Commission. 





‘In Cardiganshire Mr. Bowen Rowlands will be hard 
driven to maintain his seat against a popular candidate, 
and it is held generally that he will be beaten outright on 
a second trial. For the rest the party may rest assured 
that every seat will be fought @ oufrance by men superior 
in intellectual calibre to the Welsh members of the present 
day. Nor are the prospects of these men bad for, incu- 
rably vulgar as the Welsh Radicals are, they are distinctly 
annoyed at the bad diplomacy of which the Government 
has been guilty.’ 


Tue manifesto of the Bible Education Councils seems 
to be capable of as many interpretations as the famous 
Compromise itself. The Archdeacon of London is anxious 
to secure ‘ the greatest amount of Christian teaching and 
training for the London Board Schools which circum- 
stances will permit,’ and he finds it in the Compromise as 
worked for the last twenty years. Now Dr. Clifford is of 
opinion that the Compromise is expressly framed to shut 
out decisively all distinctive teaching, whether Trinitarian 
or Unitarian. According to this interpretation ‘the 
greatest amount of Christian teaching which circumstances 
will permit’ is a colourless doctrine which will be as 
acceptable to Unitarians as to Christians. 


Just so. But then Mr. Webb Peploe, another signatory 
to the precious manifesto, interprets the Compromise ‘in 
its truly Christian sense involving all the doctrines alluded 
to in the circular.’ Now which interpretation is the Arch- 
deacon prepared to accept? He believes that ‘every 
page of the New Testament blazes with the teaching 
which the circular wished to define,’ yet he unites with 
Dr. Clifford ‘in defence of the Bible-teaching of the last 
twenty years. Are the borders of the archidiaconal cave 
wide enough to shelter the holders of such antagonistic 
doctrines as those propounded by Mr. Webb Peploe and 
Dr. Clifford ? Will not Christian electors be well advised 
to insist on a formula in which Christianity is plain and 
undeniable, and to refuse to accept the opinions of experts 
upon a Compromise which everybody interprets at dis- 
cretion ? 


CarpinaL Logue is very angry with the Zimes for assert~ 
ing that the hapless Migration Company received assist- 
ance from the Government. Not at all: the Tramways 
Act empowered the advance of £50,000 in aid of migra- 
tion, and of this £42,300 went to the purchase of the 
Bodkin Estate, the Company paying down the modest 
quota of £1000. Where the exact distinction lies people 
who are not Cardinals or treasurers of Gladstonian cheques 
will find some difficulty in perceiving. The main point is 
that the whole enterprise has been a gruesome failure 
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and that the shareholders having failed to fulfil the con- 
ditions of repayment, the Land Commission has been 
compelled to take over the property. The Treasury must 
really think twice before sanctioning these rotten under- 
takings. 


BEATUS ILLE QUI PROCUL NEGOTITIS 


Happy the Member that with work in hand 
Blithely and buoyantly neglects the same, 
Says that the Opposition is to blame, 
Discourses of the Upper Chamber, and 
Proceeds with airy conscience to vacate. 
Remote from toil a peace inviolate 
Broods o’er his jocund head with halcyon spell ; 
For him no dissonant division-bell 
Upon an awful sudden sounds the fate 
Ot his proleptically tepid soup ; 
No longer curling round his lissome flanks 
The Party Whip adjusts him to the ranks ; 
No more he hears the gathering war-whoop— 
Macgregor for the Clans! Redmond for Clare ! 
Burns for the Masses! Barclay for the rest !— 
Shake the astonied gangway. Balmy air 
Breathes on his brow precisely as supplied 
To people in the islands of the blest ; 
Ripe Autumn courts him on the countryside 
Immersed in mildly innocent pursuits ; 
There tickles he the ravenous pike, or shoots 
A pheasant ere his season ; plucks amain 
The pullulating vintage ; lightly sings 
Snatches of some sweet topical refrain ; 
Smokes freely ; does, in fact, a lot of things 
Indicative of pure domestic bliss. 
Nor any evil serpent enters this 
Primeval Paradise save only when 
He gathers from the fatuous morning mails 
Rumour of one Lloyd-Jonah fearfully, 
Down in the deep interior of Wales, 
Cursing the bishoprics of Nineveh ; 
Or haply hears from wild Hibernian parts 
The rattle of shillelaghs on the breeze, 
Blent with the throbbing of United Hearts ; 
Thanks God devoutly he is not as these, 
And prays to be delivered from his friends. 
And there are passing moments when he rends 
His hair, revolving darkly in his head 
What Duties he shall render, being dead. 
Even thus in fitfully heroic rhyme 
I lucubrated standing at the time 
Upon the Western Minster Bridge by night, 
(A matter of some two and ninety years 
Since Wordsworth made remarks upon the site), 
And deemed my thoughts too fine and large for tears ; 
And so would any one except his breast 
Were hardened to the texture of a brick. 
I pictured those who, reckless of arrears, 
Being of work deferred now deadly sick, 
Reaped, as above, or otherwise, their rest ; 
Who drank the waters, took a turn or so 
Of easy ambulation on the piers ; 
And ceased about the body politic 
To care one little solitary blow. 
Thames much as usual sauntered to the deep; 
Big Ben observed the quarters ; overhead 
The beacon-light was off ; the mace to bed 
Had long ago majestically passed. 
Then I—or was it Wordsworth ?—neatly said, 
‘Great Scott! the House of Commons is asleep, 
And all its Members wide awake at last !’ O. S. 
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THE REVOLT OF THE RESPECTABLE 


T is, perhaps, the consciousness of a great deal of 
unpleasant feeling among the chiefs of the Govern- 
ment party——dissatisfaction with each other, dis- 
satisfaction with themselves (why would they be 
Gladstonians 7), dissatisfaction with this year’s work 
and yet more with this year’s prospects-—which has set 
all the professional Radicals a-moving so remarkably 
over Lord Hothfield’s defection. ‘This is not the first 
time by any means that a Hothfield, unable to endure 
their company any longer, has bowed himself out of it ; 
but it really appears as if no other blow of its kind 
had affected them as much. Of course that is not 
what one would say judging from their newspapers. 
There they pretend that they do not mind it in the 
least—welcome it, rather, as an inspiration to gaiety; 
and then they proceed to make merry. But what 
mirth is this that sounds like the whistling of an east 
wind through the teeth of a two-handled saw? We 
know its meaning, and that its signification corresponds 
with the undisguised despondency of all that is formal 
and official in so-called Liberalism. 

In announcing that in future he means not merely to 
stand neutral, but to fight on every possible occasion 
against Liberalism -in its amazing new developments, 
Lord Hothfield explains why he did not take this 
course earlier in the day. He says that as long as Mr. 
Gladstone remained in office, personal motives would 
still have dissuaded him from doing anything that 
seemed positively hostile to that illustrious personage. 
‘I should not have liked, beyond giving a silent vote in 
the House, to take an active part against his policy, 
however much I might differ from it. I am, however, 
not actuated by any such motives towards his suc- 
cessors’: and then Lord Hothfield has a word to say 
about those gentlemen, as revealed in the Budget of 
the year, and also in the very remarkable way in which 
they conducted the business of the session. A simpler 
statement could hardly be, or one with less surprise in 
it; and yet no sooner is it uttered than significant 
glances pass from man to man all down the Ministerial 
ranks, Why ? Because there are thousands of undeclared 
Hothfields in those ranks: men of every grade who, 
had they to give an account of themselves, could find 
no words fitter for the purpose than Lord Hothfield’s 
own. It has been known all along that many and many 
aman remained in the Gladstonian party after 1886 
for the very tenuous reason that, being old friends and 
followers of its chief, they ‘didn’t like’ to go against 
him in his downhill days. Personal feeling of one kind 
or another--an admiration, a sympathy which got the 
better of dislike for his later performances as a politician 

bound them to him. Mr, Gladstone's successors had no 
claim upon then. Yet when he handed the party over to 
his colleagues in the Government, it seemed but fair 
and decent that these old friends and admirers of his 
should remain to see what sort of principles Liberalism 
was to put on under their direction. ‘That is what 
Lord Hothfield did; and when, after the experience of 
a single session, he proclaims that he has had enough 
of such Liberalism, he speaks for numbers of men who, 
like himself, were freed from Gladstonian ties when Mr. 
Gladstone retired. ‘There are men in the Cabinet itself 


who were much in Lord Hothfield’s position before Mr. 
Gladstone gave up, and are much of his lordship’s way 
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of thinking at the present moment. And since all this 
is well understood in Ministerial clubs and coteries, the 
commotion ‘ not loud but deep’ which Lord Hothfield’s 
farewell letter has set up is fully explained. The 
Government papers try to look as if they thought the 
Westmoreland magnate’s defection little more than the 
loss of an individual vote ; but they are painfully aware 
that if it were an obligation on every Liberal disgusted 
with the newer forms of Liberalism to publish farewell 
letters, the newspapers would be crowded to their 
extremity of margin]with political adieus and adiables. 

Indeed, the frankest and ablest of the Radical 
journals—the Daily Chronicle—makes little disguise of 
that fact. In language duly selected for the purpose, 
the Chronicle boldly admits that some Liberal observers 
begin to fancy that their party is breaking up. The 
prospect gives them great anxiety. So far as they can 
see it is losing its men of wealth, its men of training, its 
men of position and influence. Nor can it count any 
longer upon general support from its working classes ; 
for large numbers of them, once Liberals, are either 
‘indifferents’ now or have turned Conservative. At 
the same time the party is threatened with a revolt of 
the younger and more ardent section of the workers, 
who wish to see a little ‘action. And the Chronicle 
is at no pains to conceal its apprehension that affairs 
really are in that unsatisfactory condition. It perceives 
that more Hartingtons and Hothfields will be lost—in 
fact, that they will all go, except a few of very superior 
character. Liberalism has advanced too quickly for 
one section of its supporters, who cannnot be expected 
to stand it much longer; and it has not advanced 
quickly enough for the opposite section, or what may 
called the tail end of the party, which therefore 
proposes to shift its position and become the head of it. 

And this seems to us a very likely forecast : except 
that we doubt whether the middle-class Liberals will so 
readily accept the position assigned to them as the 
Chronicle fancies. They certainly seem to have got rid 
of a great deal of their ambition and activity of late, 
but that they will contentedly form in a queue behind 
Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Hyndman we do not as yet 
believe. It happens that the middle-classes are suffer- 
ing very severely just now from the consequences of a 
certain great strike; which, though it was loudly 
acclaimed by the New Radicalism, has had the effect of 
cutting down a variety of important trades, and docking 
the income of the whole body of railway investors. 
Now that displeases them, and why middle-class Liberals 
should be expected to abet more and worse mischief to 
themselves does not appear. It is much more likely 
that Hothfields innumerable will be found amongst them 
at the right time. ‘That, indeed, is what the New 
Radicalism should certainly expect, and is, perhaps, 
preparing for. Irom the beginning, it was a league of 
the Have-nots against the Haves; and it will probably 
never be satisfied till the fight comes off between those 
who selfishly desire to retain their property, and those 
who wish to get hold of it with the purest motives. 


LIBERTY OR LICENCES 


. Y entrails, said Mahomet, ‘ yearn for the good 

people of Damascus.” ‘Leave the good 
people of Damascus to me, replied Sergius, the 
Nestorian monk, ‘and if your entrails yearn take a goblet 
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of Cyprus. ‘I dare not drink wine, answered the 
Prophet ; ‘it aggravates my malady. And here another 
inspiration comes over me. I will forbid the use of 
this beverage. Why should others enjoy what I 
cannot ’ Yea, Sergius, men shall abstain from wine in 
all those regions of the earth where wine hath fragrance 
and captivation. Thus saith the Lord.’ Now the frank 
insolent swagger of this fiery resolution is most 
admirable. Such an argument puts an end to the 
chaffering of if and but; the only appeal is in the 
Court of the Sword. One would toss bumper after 
bumper to the health of the man who should advance it 
or its like nowadays. And if the gentlemen of the 
Anti-gambling League would but pattern their con- 
tentions upon its model, we would put them on Ladas 
at something handsome to nothing next time he 
endangers the hopes of his master’s party. But they 
plant themselves upon no such sure rock of defence. 
For sanction they are well enough satisfied with a timid 
‘Thus saith the League, and like the lady who won a 
tempest of applause at a blue-ribbon meeting by 
declaring that she, too, hoped to enjoy her glass of 
bitter beer in heaven, they all profess that their inten- 
tions towards the turf are most honourable. 

Yes, the dear souls are going to save the race-course 
by abolishing betting. With a callowness that is 
singularly well appropriate to its age and experience, 
the Westminster Gazette has come out with a plan of 
salvation, and the excellent Mr. Hawke has joined 
with Archdeacon l’arrar and Canon Wilberforce to 
bless the same. ‘See where His Grace stands *twixt 
two clergymen. It is a spectacle which has added 
greatly to the nation’s gaiety in a very dull week. 
Mr. Hawke (who is anxious to rid his League of the 
imputation that it has dealings with anything so 
vulgar as a Nonconformist) masquerades under the 
sincerest affection for the sport of horse-racing. He is 
good enough to add that he knows that racing could 
not be carried on without the betting he wishes 
to inhibit. But Canon Wiberforce goes further. 
He chuckles over the gambling that takes place when 
nut maggots are raced across a polished mahogany 
dining-table, and sees nothing horrible in the idea of a 
sweepstakes about the next preacher at a college 
chapel. Let us put the matter in the Mohammedan 
way. Can you imagine Mr. Hawke thrilling his soul 
over what he calls ‘ the satin coats of the horses and 
the silk ones of the jockeys, while odds are bellowed 
to left of him, volleyed to front of him, thundered 
behind him, and haggled before his very eyes? Surely 
he cannot. How, then, can he pretend to know 
whether he likes racing or not, seeing that he must 
have been sick with disgust (unless we do his con- 
science too great a credit) every time he has visited a 
course? And can any sober person figure to himself 
Archdeacon Farrar, arm-in-arm with Canon Wilber- 
force, inspecting the horses in the paddock, or 
watching the jockeys weigh-in’ Or Mr. Stead—how 
can he like to be where Woman takes her proper 
place as a very insignificant detail in the scheme of 
tbe universe ? It is nonsense to assert that the Anti- 
gambling League likes’ racing: for it cannot imagine 
what racing would be except under present conditions, 
where the air is full of betting. 

We trust that Mr. Hawke will not suppose us 
unpardonably rude if we assume that the League can- 
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not see the fun of racing. Quite certainly it does not 
see the fun of betting. ‘There can be no doubt,’ says 
Archdeacon Farrar, ‘that the enormous increase of 
betting and gambling has assumed the proportion of a 
grave national peril and disaster. Now the things 
which the Faddists dislike have a curious habit of 
assuming proportions, usually grave and national pro- 
portions, especially when Archdeacon Farrar talks 
about them. But the peril and disaster business is 
rather overdone just now. ‘The youth who has 
embezzled always tells the magistrate that he came to 
the dock through betting: in the hope of getting a 
short sentence. ‘There is a fashion in these things. It 
used to be ‘the drink, your honour.” The betting 
which is so often pleaded in the criminal courts is more 
often a solitary symptom of habitual extravagance than 
the root-cause of embezzlement or forgery. Most 
prisoners are sufficiently wide awake to know that the 
judge is always disposed to pass a lenient sentence 
when he gets the chance of decorating his final speech 
with a few moral maxims. We admit, however, that 
there is too much betting among the lower and lower- 
middle classes. We regret that the fashion has 
descended: chiefly because all the lurid overdrawn 
pictures that are presented to us of ruined ‘little ‘omes * 
and blighted lives endanger the sport of those who are 
entitled to it, because they can afford all the bets they 
make. It is an evil and more of a nuisance than an 
evil. But Mr. Hawke has only the old remedy of for- 
bidding the publication of the odds, and the new 
remedy of an attack on the Jockey Club—and much 
good may he get of either. We have proved till we are 
sick of proving that if the odds are not published, the 
swindling bookmaker will be able to take advantage of 
all backers who do not actually visit the race-course. 
And if Mr. Hawke managed to get betting on the 
course prohibited: the event would encourage private 
betting, which is a greater evil than betting through 
a bookmaker, and it would add a thousand oppor- 
tunities to the welsher disguised as a gentleman. 

Let us look at the matter with Mahomet’s frankness. 
Men do and will and must bet. It ought to be made 
difficult for the lower orders to indulge in what they 
cannot afford, and the owners of small clubs, the street- 
corner harpies and even the outside bookmakers on the 
course may be extirpated to-morrow for all we care. 
But the ring were better left alone. If (as is im- 
probable) the Anti-gambling League succeeds in re- 
interpreting the law, or in bringing new Bills before 
Parliament, let us overhaul the Acts now in force, 
on the principle that betting is a luxury, and therefore 
may be taxed for the good of the State. Let Tatter- 
sall’s be organised as the Stock Exchange. Let 
permission to keep a book be granted on the high- 
licence principle, and if necessary, add a new schedule 
to the income-tax papers in order that the profits of 
book-making may be taxed on a graduated scale. 
Kaforce the registration of every bet, so that there 
may be no gambling in small sums, Then every 
unauthorised bookmaker might be imprisoned, and so 
might every one who bets with him. By confining 
betting to certain clubs and certain rings, the bucket- 
shop style of club could be abolished. Finally, and 
what would be more to the purpose, forbid the 
publication of tips, and the advertisement of two 
or three horse wires, If reform there is to be, which 
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we take leave to doubt, it would be wiser and more 
fruitful if it took this line than if it were to plump 
for absolute abolition. 


BATTLES AND A ‘TREATY 


VENTS are moving in Korea, and the Japanese 
have unmistakably gained a tremendous ad- 
vantage. On land they have annihilated a Chinese 
army, and the engagement at the mouth of the 
Yalu amounts to a moral, if not to a material, 
victory. Superior generalship, as expressed ia the 
power to strike rapidly and unexpectedly, has won 
the day in both cases, and once more the maxim 
has been illustrated that in modern warfare the 
offensive is the best policy. At Pin Yang the Chinese 
commanders seem to have been actuated by the 
elementary notion that their strength was to sit 
still. ‘They placidly allowed the enemy to surround 
their position, and they made no adequate attempt 
to protect their rear. ‘The inevitable result was 
a most ignominious Sédan, more especially as the 
bulk of their forces was mere raw material. The 
few trained troops fought stoutly, the rest fled or 
surrendered after a bare pretence of resistance. 
Admiral Ting’s proceedings on the Yalu have by no 
means retrieved the disaster of Pin Yang. When he 
should have sought out the Japanese fleet at the 
earliest opportunity, he has been content to act as 
convoy to transports. He might have prevented the 
enemy from landing in Korea, and at least he could 
have caught the invaders at a disadvantage either at 
Chemalpo or in the Ping Yang estuary. As it is the 
reinforcements have, on the showing of the Chinese 
themselves, arrived too late to save the situation. 
Besides there is every reason to believe that what he 
hesitated to accomplish has been achieved by the 
Japanese with very inferior strength. He was found in 
a position where his ships could not deploy; and, 
while some ran aground and were burnt, others were 
destroyed by torpedoes. Accordingly, the Japanese 
are masters of Korea for the winter at any rate, and 
the presumption is that their opponents will be too 
disheartened to rally their navy, and recover the 
supremacy of the sea. 

The next question that presents itself is, What 
use will the Japanese make of these splendid 
successes? We may take it that the Chinese Govern- 
ment has become seriously alarmed, and that any 
attempt to recover Korea will be given up for the 
present. Probably the unfortunate soldiers just landed 
on the Peninsula will be left to their fate. In any 
case, the Emperor's chief anxiety will find expression 
by huddling troops round the capital. Pekin is none 
too securely defended, and its capture) by a well- 
appointed expedition lies within the limits of credi- 
bility. At the same time the operation would be 
attended with extreme hazard, and the Chinese navy 
should have little difficulty in stopping a descent. 
The Japanese, if they are wise, will rather use 
the few weeks which separate them from the winter 
in threatening the frontier. A demonstration against 


Manchuria would unsettle the nerves of the Chinese 
Court, which would first degrade a general or 
two, and then begin to think about making 
peace, Besides, the occupation of Korea may be no 
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child’s play, even after the last of the Emperor's officers 
has gone over the border or laid down his arms. The 
Mikado will have to reckon with the sullen hostility of 
the natives, who are quite capable of betaking them- 
selves to guerrilla. A mild administration may secure 
their confidence, but a series of executions would stir 
up the martial spirit of the country. There is the 
example of Napoleon in Spain to show that crushing 
victories may be followed by all the worries attendant 
upon the death of a sentinel here and the loss of a 
baggage-train there. And the worst of it is that self- 
restraint is not a conspicuous virtue with the Japanese, 
particularly in the hour of triumph. 

For the moment the islanders stand high in the 
opinion of Europe, and we are even in danger of 
forgetting their underlying barbarism. ‘The ratification 
of the treaty between Great Britain and Japan comes, of 
course, as a mere coincidence, indeed it occurred when 
the war had barely begun. Now, the advantages gained 
for British commerce under that arrangement are solid, 
bnt we cannot help thinking that some of its conditions, 
as published in the 7'imes, are of dubious expediency. 
Observe that the stipulations cannot take effect until 
similar conventions have been concluded with the other 
Powers, so that the whole business must remain in- 
choate for many months at least. We are by no means 
sure that the delay constitutes a positive disadvantage, 
because British residents in Japan will be able to 
consider their position. Every one must admit that 
the opening of the whole country to British trade and 
capital is worth purchasing even at the price of 
large concessions. At present foreign commerce 
is confined to the Treaty Ports, and even there it 
is bound by very antiquated and vexatious restrictions. 
Eventually our merchants will be free to come and go 
as they please, and factories may be built with English 
money. As for the existing properties in the ‘Treaty 
Ports, they have been secured on perpetual lease with- 
out the rents being raised. ‘The Japanese, on the other 
hand, have obtained freedom to raise the customs’ 
duties to a moderate extent for twelve years. ‘Thereby 
they will be able to place their revenue upon a sounder 
footing, and they will be exempt from foreign dictation 
in the matter of tariff. At the same time the process 
of bleeding the alien has its delights, and it may be 
that when the time has elapsed a reactionary Govern- 
ment will resort to ultra-Protection. According to the 
Times, the British representatives tried to secure a 
twenty years fixity, and the reasons of their failure 
stand much in need of explanation. Even more 
questionable is the entire abolition of the Capitula- 
tions, and the subjection of Englishmen to Japanese 
jurisdiction. No doubt the national pride would 
consent to no compromise, not even the strengthen- 
ing of the Court of Appeal by the addition of 
Kuropean judges. Again, the change is not to take 
effect for five years, and then the new Codes will have 
been completed and the new tribunals established. 
Laws, however, may look admirable on paper, and yet 
their enforcement may be attended by the grossest 
injustice. Despite the imitative capacities of the 
Japanese, their ability to decide abruptly between man 
and man remains entirely unproved. British settlers 
have already, through the Japan Herald, resented the 
surrender, doubtless because it is irrevocable in one 
respect and quite uncertain in another. Should a 
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retrograde faction get the upper hand, they must either 
submit to wholesale oppression or abandon their under- 
takings at a dead loss. We consider that a grave 
mistake has been committed, since the Japanese are 
Easterns after all, and less than a generation ago they 
murdered the European wherever they found him, 


A FRENCH AUSTRALIA 


HAT wary hunter of the telling phrase, M. Paul 
de Cassagnac, has had the fortune to start a 
promising catchword while beating the Madagascan 
tangle. He has discovered that the African island, 
whither M. le Myre de Vilers is hurrying, with 
chastening rod and reserve of scorpions, should stand 
I'rance, if there be aught in argument, in the stead of 
an Australia. It is pleasant to awake to the fact that 
an El Dorado is scheduled in your birthright. The 
vision conjured up by the bold presentment of possi- 
bilities to which the editor of the Awtorité has 
committed himself, has thrilled in consequence—for 
twenty-four hours—a few of the more ardent spirits 
in a country where the will is often taken for the deed, 
in a land o# on se paye de mots. It is strange, how- 
ever, that the politico-geographical juggling of M. 
Paul de Cassagnac, and the commentaries to which it 
has given rise in the Parisian Press, should have caused 
in England a certain searching of heart. ‘To accept as 
the real condition of things the French position with 
regard to Madagascar, as it may appear on the 
surface or be reflected in leading articles written with 
a view to electrify the multitude, would be ingenuous 
indeed. ‘The facts of the case are more reassuring. 
They may be described roughly as of two kinds— 
political, and such as result from the French national 
character. ‘To begin with, pace the seeming paradox, 
nothing is more certain than that whenever the French 
are constrained to move in the direction of colonial 
expansion, it is in spite of themselves: they are 
‘Little Gaulites, with a handful of exceptions, from 
Minister to constituent. ‘This is the solid rock of 
truth, upon which special circumstances have permitted 
the raising of a crazy superstructure of complications 
and contradictions. ‘The principal Dei ex machind of 
that fearful and wonderful thing, a spirited French 
colonial policy, are a clique of professional politicians, 
a sprinkling of cranks dubbed in disparagement by 
their own countrymen les coloniauv @ tous crins, the 
Opposition Press, and the Press that has nothing in 
particular to write about. The vast majority of 
Deputies who make colonial adventures their darling 
text do so from design rather than from conviction. 
A politician is nowhere without a reputation, or let us 
say, a notoriety : a way, amongst others, to win one in 
France is to clamour for problematical openings for 
still more problematical commerce, just as in England 
fame may be achieved by blocking Bills or inviting 
Ministers to answer innumerable conundrums. Another 
familiar figure in the ranks of the colonial party is the 
malicious individual who has actually ventured into a 
far country, whence he has returned at the first 
convenient opportunity eager to precipitate his fellows 
into the evil pass from which he has happily escaped. 
Finally, anything in the shape of an expedition is sure of 
the support of the organs of the Opposition for the simple 
reason that a mishap means the wrecking of the 
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Ministry. As for the Cabinet, colonial activity may 
be thrust upon it by force of circumstances, but will 
never be resorted to willingly or with a light heart. 
With the bulk of the French nation two considerations 
will for ever limit its enthusiasm for colonial aggran- 
disement on a large scale: an abiding scepticism as to 
whether the game is worth the candle under the most 
favourable conditions, and a radical distaste for the 
initial sacrifices so often necessary of men and money. 
If in the face of this aversion for the means, and 
moderate estimate of the end in view, France still 
persists in meddling with colonisation, or, more accu- 
rately, in the multiplication of colonies, it is mainly 
on the ground that grandeur oblige. Clearly it is 
unfit that while Germans boast the Cameroons, Italians 
settle in Abyssinia, and Englishmen run up the Union 
Jack in every quarter of the globe, la grande nation 
should be wanting in dependencies. ‘They must 
therefore be acquired at the smallest possible cost and 
remembered as little as need be. 

Of a piece with the causes which tend to keep alive 
in France a lukewarm feeling in favour of colonial 
enterprise are the uses to which the territory annexed 
or ‘protected’ is put. Without a surplus population 
the country, the temperament of its nationaxr aiding, 
is without emigrants. There are insufficient I’renchmen 
to cultivate France, let alone a French Australia. Quite 
recently the proposal has been made that peasants 
serving their time with the colours should be granted 
leave of absence at harvest time, so severe is the penury 
of hands in the fields. It is a truism that Algeria, 
which is yet the most prosperous of the I’rench colonies, 
is the happy hunting-ground of the Spaniard, the 
Italian, the German, and generally of every nationality 
except the French, who do little more than provide it 
with its complement of ronds de cxir—a swollen contin- 
gent it is true. Again it is well known that the 
average F'renchman will only leave his country as a last 
resource, at the direst extremity. ‘I'o such an extent is 
this the case that it has been remarked jocularly, but, 
nevertheless, with more than a grain of truth that for 
a I'renchman to have sought his fortune abroad is 
almost accounted him a crime. An odour of suspicion 
attaches to the man who has gone into voluntary exile ; 
he runs the risk of being set down without more ado as 
a mauvais sujet. In short, from whatever side the 
matter is approached, it is plain that a French 
Australia is an unrealisable dream and that French 
fervour for colonisation is hollow and makebelieve. 
The Quai d’ Orsay harbours no delusions on this score, 
as is shown conclusively by the history of its relations 
with Madagascar itself. ‘To avoid an intervention that 
was honestly dreaded the Hovas have been allowed to 
be impertinent to the top of their bent. But there is a 
limit to the snubs which a first-class Power can endure 
at the hands of a puny State. That limit has been 
reached, and we incline to the opinion that the French 
Government is supremely disgusted at the fact. 


CHOLERA SCARES 


NHE coincident publication of the careful but costly 
and voluminous Annual Report of Dr. R. Thorne 
Thorne as Chief Medical Officer to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, with the past small-pox and incipient 
cholera scares, will be a welcome arrival to many 
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journalists in this dead season ; especially to those who 
so little ‘know where they are, medically and 
surgically, as to chronicle the performance of the 
Talicotian operation of making noses, now in its third 
century, as a novelty, and the amputating of a fioger 
of the patient to construct the nose from—after failure 
to graft that removed from another person, be it added 

as a brilliant feat of surgery! ‘Tne Report for 
1892-5 does credit to Dr. Thorne and his colleagues, 
who have contributed no less than twenty-five papers 
to the Appendices, including a reprint of Sir John 
Simon’s comments on Foreiga Epidemics and ()uaran- 
tine, published in 1868, several of them illustrated 
with coloured and uncoloured plates, as well as twenty- 
one coloured maps to illustrate De. W. EF. Barry’s 
‘Report on the Origin and Progress of the Western 
1). ffusion of Cholera during the Year 1892,’ which report 
occupies no less than one-fourth of the volume, if we 
include the dozen pages devoted to the subject by 
Dr. Thorne. There are also two other short papers, 
and a long one by Dr. Koch of Berlin, on water filtra- 
tion and cholera, which might well have been omitted. 
Vaccination, enteric and typhoid fevers, are treated, 
but are foreign to our subject, which is cholera, true 
Asiatic cholera, and the scare, which seems almost 
perennial. For nearly thirty years, the absurd cry for 
‘quarantine’ (demonstrated over and over again to 
be not only useless but actually mischievous) has been 
raised whenever cholera has been reported on the 
Continent. And yet the mortality from cholera, as 
compared with some of the zymotic diseases, which are 
always with us more or less, has not been great. We 
have not by us the figures for the first recorded 
modern pandemic epidemic of 1832 53; but in 1849 
the total cholera deaths in Mogland and Wales were 
53,295, of which 14,137 occurred in London, the 
cholera-deaths per million living being 9034 and 
6182. Ia 1854 (and this was considered a_ severe 
attack) the figures had fallen to 20,097, more than 
half, 10,738 occurring in London, the percentage, as 
compared with the living, being 109% and 4285; 
while in 1866 the mortality was only 14,387 for 
England and Wales and 5596 for London, the per- 
centages being ‘685 and 1°842 respectively. 

During these three visitations the writer was resident 
in London in the very thick of them; in 1849 as a 
Westminster Queen Scholar, afraid of nothing ; in 1854 
as Clinical Clerk to the late Dr. Robert Nairne at St. 
George's Hospital, and nearly a victim, probably the 
only person struck by one deadly wave (which killed the 
hospital porter and several others in forty minutes) who 
survived ; in 1866 in private practice, and has had 
isolated cases in some minor outbreaks which have 
occurred since. A rather large practical experience in 
Cholera, can hardly fail, in our opinion, to lead profes- 
sional men of common sense and honesty to concur in 
the views held by Dr. Thorne (and his colleagues) and 
his able predecessors Sir George Buchanan, and Sir John 
Simon, that Quarantine for Cholera is worse than useless, 
and that the enforcement of sanitary precautions, 
increased cleanliness, pure water, and interception 
of bad food, fruit, fish, and flesh, with observation 
of suspected cases arriving from abroad, are the 
proper means that a Government should adopt. 
It is to be regretted, we think, that the Government 
Report should have given even the slight support it 
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has to the exploded comma bacillus microbe infection 
theory, which was brought forward and refuted in 1854, 
and, like the sisal hemp of the Bahamas, re-discovered 
and boomed by Professor Koch, of Berlin, in 1883 or 
thereabouts, because it was amply refuted in a letter 
on ‘Cholera ‘Treatment and Cure’ written to Lord 
Carlingford, the then Lord Privy Seal, during the 
cholera scare of 1884, and published, by request, by 
Baillicre, Tindall and Cox. The comma bacillus was 
shown to be nothing but an altered blood corpuscle, 
which Dr. Dickson, of Fallacies of the Faculty fame, 
who had great experience of cholera in India, had 
proved could be produced in a day, together with all 
the symptoms of cholera, by simply dividing the 
pneumogastric nerve. ‘The theory of Dr. Dickson that 
Cholera Asiatica was a nerve tornado, essentially tellu- 
ric aud electro-magnetic, and not infectious in the 
sense thet scarlet fever and small-pox are, was adopted 
by the writer, who showed from his own and other 
cases that cholera cases were capable of being mastered 
with unvarying success if the paralysis of the pneumo- 
gastric be at once treated with sufficient vigour by 
opiates—preferably laudanum (with boiling water), in 
doses varying from a drachm for a young child to an 
ounce for a strong man, which, if true cholera is present, 


»roduces no head symptoms. 
‘The stomach’s functions of digestion, then, are 


absolutely suspended, and until the paralysis, first of 
the pneumogastric, and then of the other nerves, is 
removed, it is useless to put any medicine or food 
requiring digestion into it. Tortunately alcohol has 
the property of being absorbed by the nerves without 
undergoing digestion, and it is also a powerful nutrient 
of, and stimulant to them and the brain—that imperial 
organ which dominates and rules evrything. ‘Though 
crude opium will not act on the paralysed choleraic 
stomach, in the form of tincture it will be absorbed 
with the alcohol, and if administered hot, or mixed with 
boiling water will be vapourised in the stomach, and 
the first result of its administration will be the restora- 
tion of the powers of the pneumogastric nerve, of the 
brain, and of the whole nervous and bawmal systems, 
improved breathing, warmth to the body, the unsealing 
of the secreting and excreting powers of the skin, and, 
afcer this, a renewal of the digestive functions, 

‘The exact manner in which the calomel acts I frankly 
cannot do more than surmise, probably it aids in shrink- 
ing the microbes, as well as on the liver and lymphatics, 
but J do know from experience, that it completes 
the good work begun by the alcoholised opiate, as soon 
as the latter has allayed the enormous nerve fornado, 
which is also its function in tetanus cases,’ 

‘The views held in this pamphlet, which the writer 
had the pleasure of paying for, and when he could ill 
afford it, led to the sending of Dr. Klein and another 
to make investigations in India, and on their return a 
Royal Commission presided over by Sir William Jenner 
was nominated, the writer being left out, by no fault of 
Lord Carlingford’s or Sir George Buchanan’s however, 
the result of both Klein’s and the Royal Commission 
being to confirm Dr. Dickson’s views as set forth in the 
pamphlet. ‘The report of 1594 is an additional con- 
firmation if any were needed, setting forth as it does 
the tendency of cholera to creep along the great water- 
sheds. ‘The common-sense outcome is ‘Wash and be 
clean, and boil and filter drinking water. 
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NEO-CATHOLICISM 


AS a political adjective the word ‘ young’ possesses 

none but evil associations on the Continent : 
‘young’ Italy was a criminal conspiracy; ‘ young’ 
Germany and ‘young’ Switzerland displayed all the 
shortcomings with none of the redeeming charms of 
youth. Even in our islands the picturesqueness of 
Disraeli’s ‘ young England’ movement has not sufficed 
to counterbalance the grotesqueness attaching to the 
name of ‘young Ireland.’ It has ever been the policy 
of the revolution to seize upon and pervert the noblest 
words: a Royalist of to-day scarcely dares speak of 
liberty, nor a Christian man of fraternity—so base is 
the current interpretation put upon those sacred words. 
But when the phrase neo-Catholicism first sprang 
into existence, there was room for a natural hope 
that, in laying claim to youth, Catholicism was merely 
endeavouring to impart the vigour thereof to her 
venerable traditions ; that, if she sought to be young 
again, it was for fresh effort in the old direction. Why 
should it not be the young Catholicism of the age of 
miracles, which in a few remote corners has lived 
through the passage of centuries without receiving 
any impress at their hands? But, alas, it is now 
only too apparent that neo-Catholicism of late has 
adopted its nomenclature with the set purpose of 
«mulating the exploits of the ‘young’ parties of the 
Revolution. The process of argument is an easy and 
perhaps plausible one. The strength of Catholicism 
throughout its career has lain in the assertion of claims 
to the over-lordship of kings. Now there are practically 
no more kings in Europe, and if over-lordship is to 
be exercised at all, it must be upon the Republics, who 
have displaced kings, and upon the constitutional 
figure-heads who are content to reiga—without govern- 
ing—by parliamentary title. ‘This is an intelligible, if 
not precisely laudable attempt to carry out literally the 
scriptural injunction to make friends with the mammon 
of unrighteousness. But the difficulties attending its 
execution, the strange bedfellows destined to be its 
executors and the general transformation-scene which 
must follow the obsequies of tradition and good faith, 
might well have induced the authors of this revolu- 
tion to pause before they so lightly called it into 
being. 

Those in the secret explain the move by the fact that 
the aged Pontiff has now for a long time been given 
over, bound hand and foot, to the control of the Jesuits. 
Their view of morals and religion being that, in all 
things, principle must yield to expediency, it is nothing 
new to find them advocating alliance with the big 
battalions for the extension of their doubtless well- 
intentioned influence. Many of them have already, for 
their own purposes, even joined the ranks of the Free- 
masons, and an open alliance with these determined 
enemies of Catholicism will now present no great 
difficulty to them. But they lay claim to be considered 
men of the world and past masters of statecraft, which 
makes it a difficult problem to discover where they can 
have detected expediency in such a forlorn hope as the 
harnessing of Republics to the chariots of the Church. 
What is it hoped to gain by the sale and sacrifice of 
the most loyal and zealous of the children of the Church 
—of those whose loyalty and zeal has been kept ablaze 
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by disabilities, obloquy and even persecution in partibus 
infidelium both political and religious? Is there or is 
there ever likely to be a corresponding gain from the 
ranks of the infidels to make up for the defection and 
discouragement of those who have borne the heat and 
burden of the day? Is it meet to take the children’s 
bread and give it unto giaours? Will the gratitude 
of revolutionary and irreligious politicians go so far in 
the clinching of this unholy alliance as to set up a 
proud theocracy once more upon a temporal throne ¢ 
At present it would appear that Republican politicians, 
while ready to accept the cessation of hostility to 
their Governments and Constitutions, shrink from the 
admission into their ranks of fresh competitors for the 
loaves and fishes. It must be remembered that the 
average politician, on the Continent at any rate, is a 
very inferior individual, who in any other walk of life 
would scarcely earn his washing-bill, but who has chosen 
politics as a game of chance, wherein a minimum of 
ability upon the right colour may win large prizes 
of money and pinchbeck dignity. For such men 
the adhesion of other parties to the Republic is very 
like the adhesion of losing punters to the winning 
colour against a limited bank. It is true that 
Republics may be the gainers by purchasing the 
support of honest men, but Republican politicians 
are wise enough to recognise that they have nothing 
to hope from the admission within their ranks of men 
more honest and more capable for public service than 
themselves. 

But even if the schemes of the Pope were sufficiently 
well laid to ensure success, it is difficult—with the aid 
of casuistry however ingenious—to discover sufficient 
virtue in the ends he has in view to justify the means 
he has elected to employ. The adhesion of Royalists 
to the French Republic and of Miguelists to the 
Radical Monarchy of Portugal ; the betrayal by Carlists 
of their traditional Monarchy, whose service for them 
was one of the first articles of the Catholic faith ; and 
the surrender in Poland of all hope of recovering 
national independence—these are great sacrifices to 
expect at the altar of the Bishop of Rome’s personal 
ambitions, and sacrifices which could only be justified 
by the certain attainment of some transcendent and 
really catholic purpose. As it is, the Pope seems 
to be staking his vast spiritual sovereignty against 
an infinitesimal hope of obtaining the restora- 
tion of his infinitesimal sovereignty within the 
Papal States. He has a right to that sovereignty, 
it is true, but many other dispossessed monarchs, 
whose equal rights he is recklessly discounting to serve 
his own ends, deserve at least equal devotion at the 
hands of the faithful. By all means let him seck 
to obtain the assertion of his regal rights, but let 
it be in obedience to a high principle, and not at 
the expense of the most elementary ideas of right 
and wrong. By departing from principle and entering 
into the arena of expediency, he exposes himself to the 
taunt that if it is right for Royalists in France and 
Spain, in Poland and Portugal to render unto the 
Powers that be the things which are not theirs, the 
same principle cannot escape application in Italy. The 
which implies abdication of the Pope-King’s own 
sovereign rights and goes to prove that he requires a 
long spoon who elects to eat porridge with the Spirit 
of the Age. 
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BANKRUPTCY IN 1898 


MFVHERE is much interesting reading in the Annual 

Report of the Board of Trade on the working of the 
Bankruptcy Acts in England and Wales during 1893. 
Last year was an abnormally bad one, and following as it 
did two previous periods of depression, we should have 
expected very much worse results than those recorded. 
We find, however, that while the number of receiving 
orders increased from 4655 in 1892 to 4874 last year, the 
total liabilities of those against whom they were made 
decreased from £8,763,031 to £7,492,367. On the other 
hand, the number of deeds of arrangement rose from 
$333 in 1892 to 3938 in 1893, and the liabilities from 
£5,957,022 to £7,573,806. Taking both classes of 
insolvency together, the Inspector-General points out 
that there has been a large addition to the number of 
failures and a small addition to the liabilities in the aggre- 
gate, but that the average indebtedness per case is smaller. 
He tells us also that the number and importance of failures 
from rash financial and speculative enterprise has decreased, 
while the number and importance of purely trading 
failures has considerably increased ; which would seem to 
indicate that the business of the country has been con- 
ducted with more honesty and prudence, but under less 
favourable economic conditions, Retail traders and stock- 
brokers have suffered the most, and the larger class of 
merchants engaged in the export and import trade do not 
appear to have been adversely affected. The fall in the 
price of produce is undoubtedly responsible for most of the 
failures of the farming class, but we do not agree with the 
Inspector-General in thinking that grocers, fishmongers or 
butchers have come to grief from the lower price of com- 
modities any more than that stockbrokers have been ruined 
by the depreciation in silver. What they have suffered 
from is the spirit of luxury engendered by the booming 
times and the failure to adapt their way of living to the 
decreased spending power of their customers. 

The part of the Report which will attract most atten- 
tion is that which is devoted to the merits of the 
Department. ‘There is very great opposition to the Acts 
of 1883 and 1890 on the part of solicitors and accountants | 
and by not a few of the general public. It is claimed that 
the winding-up of estates by Official Receivers takes longer 
and is more expensive than when carried out by non- 
official trustees. Further, that the Board of Trade has 
usurped the functions of the Public Prosecutor, and that 
creditors are unwillingly compelled to watch their assets 
being frittered away while the Official Receiver is attempt- 
ing to get up a case for criminal proceedings against the 
debtor. The last contention is practically admitted by 
Sir Courtenay Boyle, the Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
who says that the importance of making full and 
exhaustive reports to the Court of any commercial mis- 
conduct has been impressed upon the officers, ‘even 
though the creditors immediately concerned might prefer 
to condone the misconduct, either through mistaken 
leniency or for the sake of some small pecuniary advan- 
tage.’ He upholds the ordeal of public examination, 
and the insolence and abuse of cross-examination, which 
are permitted as ‘obviously tending to promote more cir- 
cumspection on the part of debtors, and possibly also a 
greater degree of commercial morality. In fact the 
creditors are a minor consideration and ‘the Board of 
Trade have steadily exerted their influence to direct the 
attention of their officers to the public aspects of in- 
solvency.’ We are glad to have the duties of the Board of 
Trade as officially understood clearly laid down, though it 
is novel to find a Public Department adopting the attitude 
We might point out that it does not 
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seem honest to use money belonging to creditors and to 
pocket the interest derived from it, which is what the 
Department did last year to the tune of £20,105. It is 
notorious that bankruptcy does not pay, but as a question 
of pure morality the interest earned on funds collected on 
behalf of and due to creditors ought surely to be given to 
them and not to be retained by the Government. 

To come to the question of expense between official and 
non-official administration there seems to be some mis- 
apprehension. It is true that the total percentages of 
costs to the gross assets in all estates wound up by Official 
Receivers during the last ten years have ranged from a 
minimum of 29 per cent. toa maximum of 37 per cent. 
(the rate last year being 30 per cent.); while the per- 
centages in all estates wound up by non-official trustees 
have ranged from 16 per cent. to 27 per cent., the rate for 
the past year being 25 per cent. But this result arises 
only because the estates left to Official Receivers are, in 
the great majority of instances, very small. The Inspector- 
General declares that, comparing estates of the same size, 
between £6000 and £7000, for instance, the cost of official 
administration is 10 per cent., and of non-official 23 per 
cent. This is a very remarkable difference, and we should 
like to hear the explanation of it from the Society 
of Chartered Accountants. Putting aside, however, the 
question of expense, it is impossible to agree with Sir 
Courtenay Boyle that there is no evidence of public dis- 
satisfaction with the administration of the Acts. It seems 
on the contrary only too clear. The increase of 605 in 
number and £1,616,844 in amount of the deeds of arrange- 
ment executed last year appears conclusive evidence, as 
also the fact that the number of estates wound up officially 
was 38 less than in 1892, while the number non-officially 
wound up increased by 104. If these facts do not point 
to the growing unpopularity of officialism we do not know 
what could. Something may possibly be claimed for Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Act of 1883 since the average annual 
liabilities of debtors for the ten years prior to 1883 was 
£21,990,000, while for the last ten years including private 
arrangements the average has been about £14,000,000. 
But here again we have to reckon with the enormous 
increase of limited Companies, the collapses of which have, 
we are afraid, more than made up for the reduction in the 
failures of private traders, 


PRE-REFORMATION SCHOOLS 
IV, FRENCH AND ARITHMETIC 


LEAR it is that boys in school throughout the 
Middle Ages learnt not mere Latin Grammar, but 
the Latin tongue and Latin literature. 

It is of course well known that they were expected to 
talk Latin in school. In the Merton College statutes in 
1270 if ‘for the exercise of their faculty and for reasonable 
cause they wish to exchange words they may do so only in 
the regular idiom,’ and the Grammar Master ‘at table 
and elsewhere’ is to see ‘that they use the regular idiom 
for their advantage of their readiness.’ In 1484, it is a 
matter of complaint at a visitation of Southwell Minister, a 
Collegiate Church in Notts, that ‘the boys in the Grammar 
School do not talk Latin in school, but English.’ Before 
the Conquest, English boys learnt to translate into English ; 
and a copy of lfric’s English-Latin Grammar written 
about 1005 is preserved in the British Museum. He says 
he had been brought up by Athelwold the venerable 
Bishop (of Winchester) who imbued many for good. He 
apologises for writing it in English, as he knows many will 
blame him for it, but he intends it for boys not for men. 
After the Conquest, which set back English civilisation for 
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at least 100 years, we learn froni a well-known passage in 
Higden’s ‘ Polychronicon,’ written about 1327, that the 
‘ English, having corrupted their mother tongue, now seek 
after outlandish booings and squeakings. This corruption 
at this day comes chiefly from two things, viz , that boys 
in school contrary to the custom of all other nations, since 
the first coming of the Normans, abandoning their own 
tongue, are compelled to construe in French: and also 
that gentlemen’s sons from their very cradles are taught 
the French idiom.’ Higden wrote in Latin and was 
translated into English by Hugh de Trevisa in 1385, 
who in his transiation interpolates the following 
remarkable passage: ‘This manner was much _ used 
before the first death’ (e., the Black Death of 1348-9), 
‘and is since some deal changed. For John Cornwaile, 
a master of grammar, changed the lore in Grammar School 
and construction of French into English; and Richard 
Pencriche learned the manner of teaching of him, and 
other men of Pencrich ; so that now the year of our Lord 
a thousand three hundred fourscore and five, and of the 
second King Richard after the Conquest nine, in all the 
Grammar Schools of England, children leave French and 
construeth and learneth in English, and haveth thereby 
advantage in one side and disadvantage in another side. 
Their advantage is that they learneth their grammar in 
less time than children were i-wont to do; disadvantage 
is that now children of Grammar School conneth no more 
French than can (i.e. knows) their left heel, and that is 
harm for them, an they shall pass the sea and travel in 
strange lands and many other places. Also gentlemen 
haveth now much i-left for to teach their children French.’ 

It is remarkable that this Richard Cornwall like Hugh 
of Trevisa himself and probably Richard Pencriche (though 
he may have come from Penkridge in Staffordshire) were 
all Cornishmen: and the two former were Fellows and 
probably Grammar Masters at Merton College, Oxford. 
It is quite possible therefore that they did not 
make their boys translate into French because, 
coming from a_ Celtic-speaking county, they did 
not know French. The change is coincident with 
the French War, as well as the Black Death, and 
anti-French feeling was probably a more important 
element in it than the dearth of learned English school- 
masters caused by the Black Death. For the clever boys 
no doubt there was some loss in the loss of French. The 
English boy learning his lessons in French sharpened his 
wits very much as the Welsh boy in an elementary school 
till three or four years ago was sharpened by learning his 
lessons in English. For the dull ones it must have 
deepened ignorance. 

The fact however that as soon as French ceased to be 
the language affected for daily life by the upper classes it 
also ceased to be the language taught in the schools is 
emphatic testimony in support of the position already 
advanced, that our forefathers were practical in their ideas, 
and technical in their practice of education. 

Latin and French were not the only subjects of instruc- 
tion. Mathematics were also taught. Arithmetic or 
‘Arsmetrike’ as it was called, was a difficult, if not an 
advanced art. With the Roman letters which had to 
serve for all numbers in use it was impossible for arith- 
metic to proceed beyond the very simplest calculations. 
That appalling work the Dialogue on the Exchequer shows 
what a complicated business the Government accounts 
became. They were conducted on the principle of an 
elaborate game like draughts or chess by means of a kind 
of chess-board or ‘ Abacus.’ Far be it from any one but a 
high mathematician to attempt to struggle with such an 
abstruse subject. The form in which accounts are pre- 
sented in the old books shows how very little way arith- 
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metic had progressed. The plan of writing an account, 
say at Beverley in 1300, was to give all the items in one 
continuous paragraph, the figures being treated as if they 
were words, and not thrown out into a column, or even 
placed at the end of lines, but buried in the body of the 
text. The accounts of the Winchester Obedientiaries in 
1450 in Dean Kitchin’s recent book occur in precisely the 
same form. In the accounts of the Chauntries in 1547 
the modern system of throwing out the figures into 
columns towards the margin, and keeping the explanation 
of the figures in columns also apart, has come in so far as 
the addition of sub-totals is concerned. But the smaller 
items are still confounded in the body of the text. And 
when the outgoings have to be subtracted from gross 
income, this is not shown in the ordinary way as on a 
modern balance-sheet, but as a different calculation. And 
even then the Roman letters are still preserved: with the 
consequence that the accounts are full of blunders, and 
that it is never safe to rely on the totals being a true 
result of the items. Government and _ ecclesiastical 
accounts, however, like everything else connected with 
Church and State, lagged behind the highest science and 
practice of the age. 

The so-called Arabic numerals were introduced into 
Europe and England certainly by the thirteenth century, 
possibly earlier. There were treaties on ‘ Algorismus,’ as 
the new arithmetic was called (bearing in its name pre- 
sumptive evidence of its adopted domicile, if not of its 
domicile of origin), in the thirteenth century. There is 
such a one in the British Museum, and a very curious 
work it is. The rules of the new science, which is said to 
have been invented by an Indian, and to be derived from his 
name Algos and rithmos, which means number, are stated 
in Latin verse, with a Latin prose commentary and exple- 
nations and examples. Even the new science limited itself 
to eight heads, perhaps for the sake of corresponding to the 
eight parts of speech in grammar. And an odd selection 
the eight are: viz., addition, subtraction, doubling, halving, 
multiplication, division, and extraction of square and cube 
root. The idea of treating halving and doubling as separate 
processes from multiplication and division seems to show a 
curiously illogical state of mind. It is, however, historically 
traceable to the arrangement of the Abacus. It was a firm 
belief in the Middle Ages apparently that if a schoolboy was 
to be taught any subject, it must be reduced to verse, 
whether it was the doctrine of the Trinity or the extrac- 
tion of square root. It was enough to make one loathe Greek 
Grammar for ever to have to learn it, as we did at Win- 
chester, through the medium of Wordsworth’s abominable 
dog-Latin prose. The horrors of long division and square 
root imbibed through the medium of doggerel Latin hexa- 
meters, are almost unimaginable. It must have been a tradi- 
tion of them which rendered the very name of mathematics 
a horror to most of us at Winchester a generation ago. And 
when the verses were like these, from an MS. in the 
British Museum written in 1451, it must have been as bad 
for the study of Latin as Arithmetic. 

Septem sunt partes, nec plures istius artis 

Addere, substraher¢, duplaré, dimidiare 

Sexta divider, sed quin‘a multiplicare 

Kadicem extrahere pars septima dicitur esse. 
No wonder the birch and the rod were the main instru- 
ments of persuasion to learning in old days, and that a 
boy’s mind was regarded as a kind of kingdom of heaven 
which the violent took by force. If, however, we pity our 
predecessors’ methods in mathematics, let us at all events 
look with respect on their performances in the Latin 
tongue and in Latin literature. On them no commissions 
or professors of pedagogy have improved, or seem likely 
to improve. Artuer F, Leacu. 
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ARMY REFORM—V 
ARMY SERVICE AND ORDNANCE 


4\VEN giants cannot do everything. Sir Redvers Buller 
when he was Quartermaster-General conceived and 
carried out the project of the reform of our Commissariat 
and Transport, with the strong support of Lord Wolseley 
and with the all but complete approval of Sir Evelyn 
Wood. Hence was born the Army Service Corps. To 
this day, though it is nearly six years old, it appears in 
the drmy List, which is ‘ edited’ in most slovenly fashion, 
between pages 580 and 581—that is, 580 A to 580 L— 
mixed up with the Hong Kong regiment, the Provisional 
Battalion, the Corps of Armourers, and the Corps of 
Military Mounted Police! The Ordnance Store Corps is 
more fortunate. It has two pages (six columns) to itself. 
Perhaps the Editor of the rmy List has an idea that the 
organisation of the Army Service Corps is provisional, that 
it is as yet an experiment. At any rate, though all ques- 
tions of rank and precedence cannot be said to be settled, 
and probably something remains to be done in the way of 
arrangement of pay and retiring allowances, the Army 
Service Corps has been a conspicuous success. Its ranks 
are still a little chaotic. It should have seven lieutenant- 
colonels: it has fifty-six; it should have twenty-eight 
majors: it has nineteen; it ought to have ninety-six 
captains: it has sixty-four; it is supposed to have as 
many lieutenants: it possesses fifty-four, of whom four- 
teen are on probation, or, counting sub-lieutenants, two 
more, both on probation. And probation means a good 
deal in the Army Service Corps. Officers are returned to 
their regiments in batches when they fail to qualify or 
find the work too hard for them, and there are a good 
many batches in the course of a year or so. The pay and 
allowances make the Corps especially attractive to poor 
men, and the fact that the men are drilled as combatants 
as well as in a great deal of practical work gives it an 
additional recommendation in the eyes of the ambitious. 
But the work is too hard for all save the sturdy few. It 
involves not only time and trouble but responsibility for 
stores, and though every soldier must recognise that ‘an 
army marches on its belly,’ and that the service of wweves is 
as indispensable as the capacity to shoot, there is not the 
glamour about the Corps which makes men do very much 
for very little in other corps. Nevertheless it is attracting, 
and will attract, many most excellent soldiers, but not 
many of them in future will be ‘rankers,’ though those 
who come in may be very well content if they can rival 
the work of some who have begun at the bottom and got 
thoroughly trusted by those at the top. 

But let us look at this Corps and the other Corps from 
the point of view of Mr. Atkins, He wants a meal. He 
draws his bread and meat from the Army Service Corps. 
He cannot eat his meat raw, and he wants tocook it. The 
wood, like the meat, he gets from the Army Service Corps, 
but thevessel to prepare it inhe must get from the Ordnance 
Store Corps, which supplies ‘hardware ’—such hardware, 
for example, as boots and ground-sheets and blankets. If, 
when he has cooked his meat, our friend Thomas wants to 
eat it, he will get his plate and fork and spoon, and the 
tent under which he is to sleep, from the Ordnance 
Store Corps, while, when the tent has to be trans- 
ported in the morning to another field, it will probably 
be carried by the Army Service Corps. Was ever 
a system devised so certain to break down in case 
of war? And if it will not stand that test, what is 
the use of it at all? No doubt there are many things to 
be considered, and no doubt the motto of a Secretary for 
War must be, when he can, ‘ Let sleeping dogs lie.’ But 
Sir Evelyn Wood might make his tenure of the post he 
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at present holds memorable by completing the work of 
his friend and colleague, and unifying the supply services. 
It is not here to be imagined that the Ordnance Store 
Department is not useful. It is very useful. But it 
would be more useful if its work were redistributed— 
this to the supply of everything except ammunition, that 
to the supply of ammunition and all that pertains thereto, 
subject to the general direction of the senior officer of 
artillery. Sir Evelyn Wood has experimented with 
ammunition columns at Aldershot. But he had to take 
artillery horses for them. And we have seen that a 
crying want of the Service is more and yet more artillery, 
by the confession of infantry officers themselves, Thus, 
his experiments with ammunition columns resembled the 
expedient of the Hibernian recruit who tried to make his 
blanket longer by cutting off one end and stitching it on 
to the other. 

The advance made by the Army Service Corps in judging 
supplies and in controlling their quality,should be extended to 
all stores. The seven-year soldier says that his boots are 
not what they used to be, the twelve-year sergeant swears 
it. The sergeant-major who has campaigned with Donald 
Stewart or Roberts is willing to undergo a warm corner if 
it isn’t so. But some gentleman in Pall Mall makes a 
contract—possibly with a firm trading under the thin dis- 
guse of ‘limited, and whose chief may be a Radical 
M.P.—for a certain number of years. We have just seen 
how the Home Secretary cannot do as he wishes in 
enabling the Metropolitan police to buy their own boots, 
because of a contract that will not end for a year or two. 
As it is with the private in ‘the Footguards, blue,’ so it is 
with his fellow in ‘the Line, red.’ The sacredness of a 
contract must not be tampered with—out of Ireland. 
And what is the guarantee for adequate inspection of 
stores supplied to the Ordnance Store Department? The 
skill and experience of its officers, But is it not in human 
nature, assuming the best of good faith, when a man has 
found that Mr. Jones has served the Department well to 
trust Mr. Jones more than a stranger? I believe this is 
not the way the India Office works. I understand that 
at its depot in Lambeth there is a profound distrust of 
all contractors, and that every single article going in there 
is inspected and repacked. Can the same be said of 
everything supplied to our troops at home? 1 have failed 
to trace any such check as regards what are called 
‘Ordnance Stores.’ And then, why should new inventions 
not be adopted as soon as they have stood the test? Why 
ean Mr. Atkins not have enamelled ware for cooking and 
eating from when it is so much more easily kept clean and 
sweet ? But there is no end to the queries that might be 
propounded on this topic. It is no part of the purpose of 
these papers to lay down any law about anything, only to 
suggest improvement in administration by the light of 
experience at home and abroad, Of one thing we may 
rest assured—the more Sir Evelyn Wood examines into 
the system in force under the India Office in Belvedere 
Road, and endeavours to apply to Ordnance Stores the 
system he has done so much to perfect in the Army 
Service Corps, the more will he be resolved to put the 
Ordnance Store Corps and the Army Service Corps toge- 
ther in all that relates to the provision for the soldier 
apart from ammunition supply. Seven Campaigns, 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT) 
a me from my official patrons’ might elementary 
arithmetic well say of the annual reports of the 


Committee of Council on Education. They contain an 
immense amount of statistical and other matter of very 
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real importance and value, but it is digested and arranged 
in a manner which requires thorough reform. At present 
a person, who wants to ascertain from these reports what 
‘the promotion of elementary education’ is costing the 
country and what there is to show for the money, finds 
himself tripped up by obsolete estimates, meaningless 
averages, and misleading percentages. Only by great 
patience and perseverance can he arrive at facts and the 
rough balance sheet which might and should be made as 
plain as a pikestaff. I propose to deal here very leniently 
with the comic side of the statistics contained in the 
‘England and Wales’ report for 1893-4. 

The first trap I meet is also the first batch of figures 
given (p. viii). ‘The number of scholars un the registers 
... has... risen to 5,126,373 an increase of 119,394 
(or 2.38 per cent.); the average attendance .. . to 
4,100,030 . . . am increase on the year of no less than 
592 per cent.’ But these figures apply to ‘inspected ’ 
schools only, and this point which should have been 
brought out at once is not adequately dealt with till p. xiii 
19,577 day-schools are treated as ‘inspected’ during the 
year, and of the 19,682 day-schools claiming annual grants 
some may have been inspected more than once, others not 
at all, owing to the month fixed for the annual inspection 
having been changed. ‘These 19,682 schools contained 

. . accommodation for 5,789,501 scholars, the number of 
scholars on the register was 5,153,542, and the average 
number in attendance 4,120,457 (vide Table No. 1, in 
Appendix) but we shall continue to use for our report the 


SAigures given by the returns of the schools inspected (Table No 


1 A) m order to maintain the comparison between this and 


former years.* As a matter of fact, in the previous year 


19,515 schools out of a total of 19,634 claiming annual 
grants were treated as ‘inspected,’ as against 19,577 out 
of 19,082 this time. Treated as a percentage this fluctua- 
tion may be reasonably disregarded, but the fact remains 
that, while there are only 48 more schools claiming 
annual grants, 62 are added to the number inspected and 
utilised ‘to maintain the comparison, etc.’ I admit 
also that when drafted off into percentages the larger 
bodies of children who figure in Table 1 and disappear 
from Table 1 A, make a very small show. And in having 
two sets of figures to work with there are incidental advan- 
tages as well as obvious disadvantages. A table given 
on p. xx. of the present report based on ‘the estimated 
number of children at middle of year’ of the ‘ class usually 
found in public elementary schools,’ shows that 99.68 per 
cent. of such children in this class as were over 10 and 
under 11 figured on the registers according to Table 1 A 
This is hard to believe after making all allowance for the 
consequences of taking ages at one date for one purpose, 
and at another for another, but the Appendix supplies a 
table on p. 750 which sets things right. It repeats the 
estimated number given previously, viz, 580,710 children, 
and adds that of them 581,685 (more than 100 per cent.) 
were on the registers according to Table 1. So droll an 
entry shows, as nothing else could show, the value of 
those words ‘ the class usually found in public elementary 
schools.’ I should set by its side a reference made by 
the Rev. T. W. Sharpe, C.B., in his report on the Metro- 
politan District, to ‘the change of feeling of parents 
in fairly easy circumstances as to the value of the 
education given in board schools.’ In brief the old view 
of ‘the class usually found in public elementary schools 
and all estimates based upon it are now anachronisms, and 
must be recognised as anachronisms at Whitehall. 

The real fun of the fair begins when you come to £. s. d. 
In the section devoted to ‘Infants (Attendance and 
Grants)’ and the ance'llary tables in the Appendix are 


* The italics here and elsewhere are unofficial, 
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inimitable calculations leading up to the ‘ average grant 
claimed per head of “number for payment!” ’ To ascer- 
tain the ‘ number for payment’ you omit from the children 
in ‘infant schools and classes,’ of whom, say, one-seventh 
were over seven years old, the contingent, dwindling year 
by year, of ‘scholars under three years of age,’ whose 
attendance you recognise when it is not a question of 
‘attendance for payment.’ You apparently make no 
invidious distinction between classes that gained a fixed 
grant and classes to which it was refused, but the rules of 
the game compel you to group with the older scholars 
infant classes with an average attendance of less than 
twenty. Calling long division to your aid, you finally dis- 
cover that an ‘infant scholar’ (I take the term from 
another part of the report) claimed 15s. 7d. as his 
average grant. The infant scholar must have blushed 
when he found that older children claimed 19s. 25d., 
and these older children may do better as time wags on, 
‘Laundry work,’ it is stated in this report, ‘is beginning 
gradually to gain ground.’ There is room for progress. 
The grant earned by 5640 girls at 2s. a head did not add 
a fraction of a penny worth considering to the individual's 
claim. Indeed £16,596 due to the students of ‘ specific’ 
subjects’ only ran to 1}d. all round on the average attend- 
ance. The result of such calculations has surely neither 
meaning nor value, and the calculations bringing out ‘cost 
per child’ must be viewed with equal suspicion. 

Coming to the ‘ average’ salary of certified teachers | 
fail to discover duly worked out an ‘average’ share in the 
‘residences free of rent’ provided in certain cases and 
I pass on disappointed to the important section ‘ Local 
Organisation 1. School Boards.’ This section is pleasanter 
reading for the connoisseur in statistics than for the 
ratepayer. Such a connoisseur will find (p. xxxv.) that on 
the 29th of Sept. 1893, the date for making up accounts, 
there were 2003 School Boards in England and 309 in 
Wales—i.c. 2372 in all. Of these ‘8 failed to forward 
statements of their receipts and expenditure.’ There 
remained therefore 2304 whose financial position was 
known. Two pages further on, the connoisseur will find 
and relish tables which profess to ‘show the number 
of boroughs and parishes which paid rates varying from 
less than 1d. in the £ to Is. and above;’ etc. etc. In 
the column headed 1893, there appears as saddled with a 
rate of under Id., 64 per cent. of the English boroughs 
in question, 3-9 per cent. of the English parishes, 4:8 per 
cent. of the Welsh boroughs (N.B. this 4:8 per cent. 
is just one borough) and 3-2 of the Welsh parishes. The 
total number of boroughs and parishes dealt with is 2364. 
The recurrence of the figure is most remarkable. Apart 
from such questions, as the position of London in the 
matter, or whether accounts for the year 1892-93 could be 
collected in a column headed 1893, it appears that of the 
2304 school boards, whose financial position was known, 
‘37 had neither received nor paid money during the year, 
It can hardly be supposed that these 37 cases are treated 
as cases in which there was paid a rate ‘under Id. in 
the £, but in the future it should be made absolutely 
clear what is meant by paying a rate of ‘ under 1d.’ 

After this knotty problem I recommend for careful 
study as merry a pair of percentages as man can hope to 
see. A time-honoured official jape is positively to com- 
pare average attendance for board and voluntary schools 
respectively, not with the number of children who may 
reasonably be expected to go to school, but with the 
number of seats awaiting occupants. And they point the 
jest with a moral, which for 1893-94 runs thus (p. xx.) : ‘We 


must point out that the attendance of scholars, although shoning 


steady improvement, is not yet satisfactory, For every hundred 
seats provided there is an average attendance of not more 
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than 80:1 children in board and 65:98 in voluntary schools.’ 
This passage lends itself to unfair quotation against volun- 
tary schools, just as some passages in the report lend 
themselves to unfair quotation on the other side. The 
facts as stated are, I believe, perfectly and absolutely true, 
but what is their real significance. The returns of in- 
spected schools show that in voluntary schools 3,654,298 
seats were provided for the 3,035,033 scholars on the 
registers, of whom the average attendance was 2,411,362 ; 
while in the board schools there were 2,108,319 seats, and 
2,090,740 scholars on the registers,the average attendance 
being 1,688,668. There are different ways of putting the 
same thing, and on the figures quoted it would be legiti- 
mate to found the following in lieu of the official per- 
centages and comments. ‘The position of board schools 
is very grave at first sight. In the voluntary schools 100 
seats are provided for every 83°07 scholars on the register, 
but in board schools only for every 99:1. The demand, in 
other words, is rapidly outstripping the supply. The 
returns, however, show that out of every 100 scholars on 
the registers, the average attendance is 79-4 in voluntary 
and 80:76 in board schools. The crisis is therefore graver 
in appearance than reality.’ 

‘The words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of 
Apollo. With this quotation, I take my leave of the 
comic side of official educational statistics. 


ANGLING FOR THE AGEING AND THE OLD 
MINNOW DROPPING 


ger the fly, the minnow, whether the natural or the 
* artificial, is generally considered to be the most 
sportsmanlike and gentlemanly mode of capturing the 
salmonide. Live-bait fishing is not only an unnecessary 
cruelty, but is looked upon as verging on poaching, espe- 
cially when practised on such rivers as the Thames. It is 
dirty and troublesome, and involves the carrying of cum- 
brous and heavy bait-cans. The angler is overloaded, or 
he must be troubled with a servant to carry his bait—things 
the genuine old angler dislikes. Live-bait fishing for trout 
is, therefore, less suitable for the ageing than spinning, or 
that kind of minnow snap-fishing which I have termed 
minnow dropping. First of all, as regards spinning, 
whether with the natural or artificial minnow, the subject 
as regards the young and middle-aged anglers has been 
nearly exhausted ; but as the usual modes of casting and 
working tax the strength, it will be advisable to deal with 
such modifications as are suitable for older persons, Of 
artificial minnows, and for this purpose I advise old anglers 
to use artificials for spinning, the best by far is that known 
as the Devon, This should be small, and heavy for its 
size, so that it may sink rapidly, even in strong water. | 
like it because it spins well even in dead water, and will 
spin equally well whether it is drawn towards you or 
allowed to sink. Besides this, the hooks stand out well, 
and it is strong and compact. It was evolved in Totnes 
more than forty years ago, its putative father being Mr. 
Pulman, a fishing-tackle maker and angler, then of more 
than county repute. Not being patented, it was copied 
by one Angel, an ironmonger of the same town, and an 
excellent angler also, and was often called the Angel. 
The real inventor, a young Oxonian, gave the pattern to 
Mr. Pulman, The correct and most deadly way to use 
this bait in a stream is to walk along and away from the 
bank, with the rod-point a yard over the edge, and go down 
stream, lowering the bait as the stream carries it till it 
touches the bottom, and then drawing it to within a few 
inches of the surface, when it is allowed to sink again, 
and is again raised. You ought not to have much line out, 
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and what there is should be kept pretty taut. Tread 
lightly and go with the stream, and if a fish is under or 
near the bank he will probably seize and strike himself. 
If small, out with him ; if big, hold him tight by the head 
at the top of the water till you can slip the landing net 
under him, You should never see the fish or the surface 
of the water above your bait. When the fish have never 
been offered a bait in this fashion it is very deadly. I 
took over a score of fish, topping with a handsome three- 
pounder, from about eighty yards of the mill-feeder at 
Etrelles, near Montreuil-sur-Mer, in the Pas de Calais, in 
the first week of August 1872. The stream, a branch of 
the Canche, which runs into the sea at Etaples, is, I hear, 
much deteriorated. A light twelve-foot rod is the best 
for this work, as well as for the minnow dropping. When 
minnow dropping don’t strike till the fish turns. Trout 
gorge minnows very rapidly. This is somewhat like, in 
general principles, to the ‘snap-trolling’ for pike and 
large trout described by me in the National Observer of 
Oth December, 1890. 

As regards the best size for minnows, I agree with the 
dictum of Mr. Stewart, in his admirable Practical Angling, 
that they should be silvery and not exceed two inches in 
extreme length. When Mr. Stewart’s book was written 
minnows could only be preserved by salting. ‘To-day we 
can employ salicylic acid and other preservatives, and keep 
the minnows absolutely fresh for two or three days. They 
will keep better if killed immediately on being taken out 
of the water. Death is instantaneous if a needle be passed 
at the back of the head, in the median line, so as to break 
the spinal column. I always kill my fish in this way 
before basketing them. Even an eel dies if his medulla 
oblongata be divided. A tin box of modest dimensions 
will hold a good store of minnows. They should be 
laid between layers of rag or bran moistened with the 
preservative. The stuff used in hospitals for preserving 
milk answers admirably. The trace is most simple, 
You want but an ordinary sized hook, such as you 
employ for worm, tied on sound gut, on which slides a 
small Hall’s eyed trout-hook, You fasten this on your 
trace, which should be seven or eight feet long, by a 
swivel. To bait it, you first open the mouth of the 
minnow, and load him with a shot or so. You then pass 
the point of the hook through both lips, at the middle of 
the mouth, in such a way that the inside of the shank 
shall be along the back. Now hook the ringed hook into 
the tail, just above where it spreads into a fan-shaped fin, 
and pass the loop of your gut below the ring or eye, 
between fish and hook; this will prevent the bait from 
stopping too far down the bend of the large hook, and 
enable you to adapt it to different-sized minnows, If you 
prefer it you can employ a Stewart’s worm-flight, which 
to my knowledge was used on the Tweed for minnow 
spinning over fifty years ago. If you employ an artificial 
bait for minnow dropping, it should be made of soft 
material, well silvered, and thin; white kid glove is a 
good material, and in this case you may use a Stewart's 
Hight with advantage, bending the head, and fishing-tail 
downwards. If the fish are on the feed the minnows, 
real or artificial, will suffice. But if they are shy you may 
circumvent them thus. Either employ real worms, pre- 
ferably brandlings, or artificials, which you may make as 
follows. Cut suitable strips of the thick ox-gut they use 
in the manufacture of German sausages. Dye them 
yellow with aniline dye, and then dip three-fourths of each 
worm into strong red ink. Put on the hooks in such a 
manner that the minnow shall seem to be holding one 
end of the worm in his mouth, the other being so 
fixed to the upper hook as to wind round his body. You 
fish your drop minnows much in the same way as is 
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directed for spinning under the bank or amid weeds. 
Where you employ a worm in addition, you will find 
that minnows and other small fish in its vicinity will go 
for the worm, and pack about it. This will attract the 
notice of your real quarry. When he rushes out the 
chances are that the rest scattering he will take your bait, 
following that law of nature which impels fish of prey to 
preferably destroy the wounded and weak. In a_ previous 
article, 1 showed how an excellent and cheap minnow-net 
might be made out of a ‘ sponge cloth’ or ‘swab’ and a few 
umbrella ribs, or sticks, and some string. An equally good 
and cheap landing-net may be made with a cabbage-net, 
a cane or stick handle, a two-foot umbrella rib, and some 
soft wire. First wire the ring-slot at the point of the rib 
to the point of the stick you employ, and about half an 
inch from the end. Then slip the net on both rib and 
stick from the free ends. Now pass a wire through the 
eyelet at the free end of the rib, fasten, and then haul on 
the end so as to belly out the rib in its relation to the side 
of the fore end of the stick, keeping it thus, run the wire 
round and round the stick, and wire off firm at the point. 
If the cabbage-net has been treated with unboiled linseed 
oil it will last for years. You can land a much larger fish 
in this elongated semicircle, and more easily than in any 
landing-net of the same mouth area. Last month a man 
using mine, and for the first time, too, with an opening 
twenty inches long by six inches at its largest diameter, 
landed among other fish a pike of seven pounds in weight, 
with, as he informs me, exceptional ease. This landing-net 
was made from a two foot rib, and a penny bamboo over six 
feetlong. The net, however, had been dressed with unboiled 
linseed oil. The weight of rib, net and stick is under half a 
pound. You insert the concave edge sideways and along 
side your fish, and a turn of the wrist brings the mouth under 
him longitudinally as you raise it, when if little he falls, if 
large is helplessly doubled up into the pouch. By using 
either of these methods of spinning or drop minnow, an 
angler of experience and sachant @ faire le métier, may fish for 
hours without undue fatigue and, where there are fish, with 
better results than his younger rivals, even should they 
copy his modes, because his greater knowledge and ex- 
perience, and his gentler and more leisurely and cautious 


movements will tell in his favour. ‘ Rippue,’ 


THE MIDDLE-CLASS MUSIC-HALL 


HE time has not yet come to write that tale of dis- 
appointed hopes which is the history of the English 
music-hall, The free and easy days of the pothouse are 
still half-remembered and half-forgotten, and it doth not 
yet appear what it shall be. Who knows? In a very 
few years, purged of its humour and its impudence, it 
may have become the appointed haunt of the audiences 
that now throng to the most indifferent ballad-concert, 
the home of vaguely parodied originality and worthless 
re-echoed mannerisms, a meet habitation for the wives 
and daughters of the Nonconformist Conscience. Already 
it is trending towards the goal of that inelegance, that 
dulness. Already Mr. Chevalier has thrown over his 
sublimated coster—a creature of a little, a very little, 
vitality in his day—preferring to represent thrifty trade- 
unionists, who (you may be sure) have read Dr. 
Smiles’s treatise on Self-help, and murmur moral maxims 
about the deceptive advantages of ‘tick.’ He likes to 
have about his ears the clamorous applause of the home- 
keeping blades who delight in infantile lullabies and in 
almost equally infantile ditties of domesticity. Already 
hushed and eager audiences gaze with breathless enthu-. 
siasm upon tableaux vivants, in which quite personable 
young women draped (when they are draped at all) in 
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Such awful colours as are blent, 
On terrible placards 

Where flames the fierce advertisement, 
Yea, or on Christmas cards, 


stand as nearly as they can in attitudes reminiscent of the 
masterpieces of Teutonism in paint. It is not for the 
wantonness of the spectacle that they gaze, as Mr. Carlile 
would have it believed, for the spectacle is not wanton. 
They like the high lights, the excess of glare, the crudity 
of the thing ; and their applause thunders most heavily 
when the picture touches in their bosoms some chord of 
commonplace sentiment. It is pretty in a way, this 
triumph of the Blunter Shades, it is commendable in the 
eyes of the moralist, it is encouraging to the sociologist, 
but what is the artist to think of it all? Range what 
are called the ‘ better-class’ halls from East to West, and 
on each stage the savour of this anemic vulgarity, mis- 
taken for refinement and cherished as the essential token 
of respectability, shall confront you. The gallery boy, 
it would seem, has placed ‘a little ’ome’ in the forefront 
of his ambitions ; the idea attacks the counter-jumper and 
his young woman on the raw of their hearts; even the 
unchastened chaser of pleasure veils his hat before poverty 
of execution if it be cloaked under that negative in- 
offensiveness which is so usually taken for ‘a nice tone.’ 
Once quite lately when one of our best low comedians 
was expounding a brilliant study of life in the East-End, 
a youth of dainty gorge was heard to say, ‘What I don’t 
like about ’7m is that ’e ain’t quite a gentleman.’ 

One had hoped for a better result when the music-hall 
began to be recognised as a public institution, as one of 
the most apparent factors in the life of London. The old 
music-hall was the centre of moderately amusing revelries ; 
its humour was neither very funny nor very creditable. 
But its performers were frankly of this world ; they looked 
things fully in the face. True, the ‘lion comique’ patterned 
himself upon an ugly and absurd convention, but the 
‘lion comique’ might have been evolved into an artist in 
character—just as the artist in character usually reverts 
nowadays to the original type. And before the ladies of 
Bayswater and West Kensington began to elbow men in 
the rush for seats, there were artists such as we scarcely see 
nowadays. We have artists, it is true, capable, conscientious, 
a dozen or more, and a few who come within measurable 
distance of genius. But the discreet observer may well 
be puzzled by the attitude of the audience towards the 
best performers. He should remember that sound art must 
always please those who cannot or do not avoid it. No 
person of taste could help liking Mr. Eugene Stratton, 
who has the very root of the matterin him. And indiffer- 
ence to Mr. Dan Leno involves indifference to the essentials 
of humour. It is impossible to imagine that any one who 
understands the art of dancing and is curious of graceful 
motion should be careless of Miss Nellie Navette’s skill 
and charm. But does the audience applaud the art? Is 
it not rather taken by some accidental point? Does it 
not cheer Miss Navette’s nimbleness—for almost any night 
a bouncing girl, who can hop about and flaunt her skirt 
often enough, raises an equal volume of applause. We 
will go so far as to say that if Miss Marie Lloyd chose to 
sing hopelessly out of tune, or to sing a song whose words 
and idea are moderately interesting with about half her 
usual earnestness, she would realise very little less than her 
usual reward, These middle-class audiences are not critical 
of dancing: the skipping or skirt-twitching of a pretty 
girl takes them as surely as correct steps pleased their 
predecessors. And a rollicking or a haunting melody, 
if melody be not too tolerant a word for this connec- 
tion, is equal in their eyes to better acting than they 
commonly see. ‘Ballad vocalists’ almost beneath con- 
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tempt are sure of welcome if they only sing something 
tuneful, or, more correctly, something ‘tuney.’ The 
triumph of Miss Cissie Loftus may be urged against this 
view. Except Mdlle. Yvette Guilbert, she is—or are we 
to say she was ?>—without a peer for delicacy and light 
humour, for what is known as cleverness, and for the 
force (that is none too strong a term) with which she 
held the stage. But how much of her popularity was due 
to the familiarity of her themes, to her youth and her 
white frock, and more lately to the fact that she had 
established herself in the public favour ? 

There are halls where the audience does not come under 
this criticism. We are speaking of the middle-class places, 
where all the conditions are unfavourable to a bold and 
original expression of the performer’s personality. They 
are upholstered in a fashion that Tottenham Court Road 
would describe as handsome ; the audience is comfortable 
and contented ; it asks but a little pleasure for ear and eye, 
a little cheap wit,a little everyday humour based on the com- 
monest matters of common knowledge ; a whiff of vulgar 
suggestion, a coarse touch never comes amiss, but truth of 
rendering is horrible in their eyes: they prefer the watery 
conventions they are most familiar with. Above all things 
decency (as they know it) and domesticity. Managers are 
not to blame ; they supply a recognised demand and make 
excellent dividends by doing so. Actors and actresses are 
not to blame ; they give what is asked of them. At other 
halls they often do better; they could always (with a few 
most honourable exceptions) surpass the best they have 
done if they were trained and stage-managed, and, of 
course, if their best were asked of them. The new 
audiences are ruining the halls artistically, for they crave 
no more than ease and some very slight and very idle 
amusement. 


PUTTING THINGS RIGHT 
‘ ~~ Berlyng’ he seemed to be saying, though 


it was difficult to catch the words, for we were 
almost within range, and the fight was a sharp one. It 
was the old story of India frontier warfare: too small a 
force, and a foe foolishly underrated. 

The man they had just brought in—laying him 
hurriedly on a bed of pine-needles, in the shade of the 
conifers where I had halted my little train—poor Charles 
Noon of the Sikhs, was done for. His right haad was 
off at the wrist, and the shoulder was almost severed. 

I bent my ear to his lips, and heard the words which 
sounded like ‘ Want Berlyng.’ 

We had a man called Berlyng in the force —a gunner— 
who was round at the other side of the fort that was to be 
taken before night, two miles away at least. 

‘Do you want Berlyng?’ I asked slowly and dis- 
tinctly. 

Noon nodded, and his lips moved. I bent my head 
again till my ear almost touched his lips. 

‘ How long have I ?’ he was asking. 

‘Not long, I’m afraid, old chap.’ 

His lips closed with a queer distressed look. He was 
sorry to die. 

‘ How long?’ he asked again. 

‘ About an hour,’ 

But I knew it was less. I attended to others, thinking 
all the while of poor Noon. His home life was little 
known, but there was some story about an engagement at 
Poonah the previous warm weather. Noon was rich, and 
he cared for the girl; but she did not return the feeling. 
In fact, there was some one else. [t appears that the girl's 
people were ambitious and poor, and that Noon had pro- 
mised large settlements, At all events, the engagement 
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was a known affair, and gossips whispered that Noon knew 
about the some one else, and would not give her up. He 
was, I know, thought badly of by some, especially by the 
elders, who had found out the value of money as regards 
happiness, or rather the complete absence of its value. 

However the end of it all lay on a sheet beneath the 
pines and watched me with such persistence that I was at 
last forced to go to him. 

‘Have you sent for Berlyng?’ he asked with a breath- 
lessness which I know too well. 

Now I had not sent for Berlyng and it requires more 
nerve than I possess to tell unnecessary lies to a dying 
man, The necessary ones are quite different and | shall 
not think of them when I goto my account. 

‘Berlyng could not come if I sent for him,’ I replied 
soothingly. ‘He is two miles away from here trenching 
the North Wall and I have nobody to send. ‘The 
messenger would have to run the gauntlet of the enemy's 
earthworks.’ 

‘I'll give the man a hundred pounds who does it,’ 
replied Noon, in his breathless whisper. ‘ Berlyng will 
come sharp enough if you say it’s from me. He hates me 
too much.’ 

He broke of with a laugh which made me feel sick. 

‘Could he get here in time,’ he asked after a pause, ‘if 
you sent for him ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied with my hand inside his soaked tunic. 

I found a wounded water-carrier—a fellow with a stray 
bullet in his hand—who volunteered to find Berlyng, and 
then I returned to Noon and told him what I had done. 
I knew that Berlyng could not come. 

He nodded and I think he said, ‘ God bless you.’ 

‘IT want to put something right,’ he said after an effort ; 
‘I’ve been a blackguard.’ 

I waited a little in case Noon wished to repose some 
confidence in me. Things are so seldom put right that it 
is wise to facilitate such intentions. But it appeared 
obvious that what Noon had to say could only be said 
to Berlyng. They had, it subsequently transpired, not 
been on speaking terms for some months. 

I was turning away when Noon suddenly cried out in his 
natural voice, ‘ There is Berlyng.’ 

I turned and saw one of my men, Swearney, carrying in 
It might be Berlyng, for the uniform was that 
Noon, however, 


a gunner. 
of a captain, but I could not see his face. 
seemed to recognise him. 

I showed Swearney where to lay his man, close to me 
alongside Noon, who at that moment required all my 
attention, for he had fainted. 

In a moment Noon recovered, despite the heat, which 
was tremendous. He lay quite still looking up at the 
patches of blue sky between the dark motionless tops of 
the pine trees. His face was livid under the sunburn, and 
as I wiped the perspiration from his forehead he closed his 
eyes with the abandon of a child. Some men, I have 
found, die like children going to sleep. 

He slowly recovered and I gave him a few drops of 
brandy. I thought he was dying and decided to let 
Berlyng wait. I did not even glance at him as he lay, 
covered with dust and blackened by the smoke of his 
beloved nine-pounders, a little to the left of Noon and 
behind me as I knelt at the latter’s side. 

After a while his eyes grew brighter and he began to 
look about him. He turned his head, painfully, for the 
muscles of his neck were injured, and caught sight of the 
gunner’s uniform. 

‘Is that Berlyng ?’ he asked excitedly. 

‘Yes.’ 

He dragged himself up and tried to get nearer to 
Berlyng. And J helped him. They were close alongside 
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each other. Berlyng was lying on his back, staring up at 
the blue patches between the pine trees. 

Noon turned on his left elbow and began whispering 
into the smoke-grimed ear. 

‘ Berlyng,’ I heard him say, ‘1 was a blackguard. I am 
sorry, old man. I played it very low down. It was a dirty 
trick. It was my money—and her people were anxious 
for her to marry a rich man. I worked it through her 
people. I wanted her so badly that I forgot I—was 
supposed—to be a—gentleman. I found out—that it 
was you—she cared for. But I couldn’t make up 
my mind to give her up. I kept her—to her word 
And now it’s all up with me—but you'll pull through 
and it will all—come right. Give her my—love—old 
chap. You can now—because I’m—done. I’m glad 
they brought you in—because I’ve been able—to tell 
you—that it is you she cares for. You—Berlyng, old 
chap, who used to be a chum of mine. She cares for 
you—God, you’re in luck! I don’t know whether she’s 
told you—but she told me—and I was—a d—d blaek- 
guard.’ 

His jaw suddenly dropped—and he rolled forward with 
his face against Berlyng’s shoulder. 

Berlyng was dead when they brought him in. He had 
Or perhaps he had heard and under- 
stood—everything. 


heard nothing. 


Henry Seton MERRIMAN. 


THE DERBY WINNER—THE CHINAMAN 


_ famous advice of old Astley, the circus proprietor, 
to ‘ cut the cackle and come to the ’osses,’ has not 
been followed in its entirety by the authors of the new 
Drury Lane play. They have certainly ‘ come to the ‘osses,’ 
and made the most of them; but they have neglected to 
obey the first part of the injunction. Nearly everybody in 
The Derby Winner talks interminably—talks, in fact, until 
the greater part of the interval between half-past seven and 
midnight has been devoted to the elaboration of a rather 
thin story of matrimonial jealousy and misunderstanding 
in high places. Considering that Sir Augustus Harris and 
his collaborators, Mr. Cecil Raleigh and Mr. Henry 
Hamilton, place their avowed reliance upon the ‘sport- 
ing and spectacular’ elements of their play, they seem 
to have given themselves a good deal of superfluous 
trouble. Yards of dialogue might have been econo- 
mised, and the action might have been curtailed by 
an hour and a half at least, without engendering any 
kind of Oliver Twist sentiment in the minds of the 
audience, who weuld have been perfectly satisfied 
with the amount of their dramatic fare so long as they 
could count upon the quartet of realistic fableaux vivants 
which they had come out specially to see. The hackneyed 
domestic drama that centres round Lord Desborough, his 
jealous and fatuously credulous wife, the wicked Major 
who persecutes them, and the eternal adventuress who 
aids and abets him in his evil schemes, is hardly strong 
enough to bear the strain that has been placed upon 
it. Even the ‘ wheezes’ of a merry sporting Duchess and 
a moonstruck army-doctor, though amusing enough in 
their way, threaten to become tedious by excess some 
time before the culminating scene on Epsom racecourse 
is reached. Yet there is something to be said for the 
latest Drury-lane drama, gud drama, which could not be 
said for many of its recent predecessors. In the first 
place, it marks a step in the direction of refinement as 
gratifying as it was unexpected in this quarter. One 
misses with satisfaction the ebullient claptrap, the fustian 
sentiment, and the Cockney humours with which the ears 
of the ‘ National Theatre’ groundlings have so often been 
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tickled. Whether this bold new departure will be 
popular remains to be seen; in any case the spectacular 
scenes will probably pull the play through. Then, 
again, the dramatic portion of The Derby Winner deserves 
recognition as an interesting attempt to commend the 
homely pathos of domestic drama to a class of play-goers 
long nursed upon lurid forms of melodramatic sensa- 
tionalism. In this play the hero performs no prodigies of 
valour; no one is killed, nothing blows up; and the 
criminal violence of the villains manifests itself in nothing 
more harrowing than a frustrated assault upon the heroine 
and the drugging of an imaginary jockey behind the scenes. 
This change of policy is so timely that, for its sake, we are 
prepared to accept the most obvious Kast Lynne reminis- 
cences without a murmur, and even to forgive the resurrec- 
tion of that irritating little stage puppet, the prattling child, 
who develops an illness for the express purpose of 
assisting the reconciliation of its estranged parents. 
For, after all, there is a certain touch of humanity in 
well-worn effects like these that render them preferable, 
even in their hoary old age, to the unhealthy excitement 
of the Newgate Calendar order of melodrama. As for 
the sporting and spectacular side of the play—which is, 
of course, by far the most important—it is quite worthy 
of Sir Augustus Harris’s unique talent in this direction. 
The ‘trial’ on Malton Downs and the sale at Tatter- 
sall’s are admirable in their spirited realism, and the 
final ‘Derby’ scene, a little marred by a first-night mis- 
chance, is, no doubt, by this time equally effective. But 
there is nothing in any of the racing scenes to compare in 
spectacular charm with the scene of the military ball at 
York, certainly the most tasteful and most artistic spectacle 
we can remember in connection with Drury Lane drama. 
It is no surprise nowadays to see racehorses careering over 
the capacious stage of this theatre ; but upon this singu- 
larly beautiful and well-managed ball-scene the manager 
may rest a fair claim to the distinction of having once 
more surpassed himself in an art of which he is an acknow- 
ledged master. A marked advance is noticeable in the 
general level of the acting. Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s dis- 
tinction of style and quiet earnestness render him an 
altogether delightful contrast to the robustious heroes who 
have so often stormed and shouted on these boards; and 
Miss Beatrice Lamb succeeds in infusing fresh pathos into 
some of the very oldest stock situations of emotional 
drama. It is odd that Mr. Cartwright and Miss Alma 
Stanley, the male and female villain respectively, 
agree in treating their own turpitude in the earlier 
scenes with a certain sly levity which suggests the 
disquieting idea that they are laughing in their 
sleeves at themselves and the authors. Later on, 
however, they seem better to realise the serious respon- 
sibility incurred by the representatives of Drury Lane 
wickedness, and warm to their work with the best results. 
Miss Stanley’s performance, in particular, has qualities 
that prove her capable of much more ambitious work than 
she has yet attempted. As may be well imagined by all who 
remember her in Mr. Pinero’s Dandy Dick, Mrs. John 
Wood revels delightedly in the character of the outspoken, 
slangy, good-natured sporting Duchess, and the Drury 
Lane audience revels with her, grateful for the genuine 
humour which she, with Mr. Giddens as her skilled assis- 
tant, substitutes for the mirthless ‘comic relief’ whereof 
they have had good reason to beweary. Miss Pattie Browne, 
Mr. Dalton, Mr. Lionel Rignold, and, indeed, all the 
exponents of subsidiary characters assist in maintaining 
the improved tone which, observable in all departments, 
promises so unexpectedly well for the future of popular 
drama at its acknowledged headquarters. 

No doubt there are easier tasks in the world than the 
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finding of central ideas for farcical comedies. But then, 
on the other hand, it is easy enough not to write farcical 
comedies, and far better to adopt this safe and pleasant 
course than to wear the old ideas threadbare. When the 
comical little lordling in Charley's Aunt disguises himself 
as an elderly lady to help his friends out of a scrape, the 
joke is well enough. But when Mr. Harry Hampton, in 
The Chinaman, employs his ‘make-up’ as a mandarin for 
similar purposes, the fun of the situation seems a little 
lacking in freshness, The later farce never rises above 
mediocrity either in construction or dialogue, but it is 
played with considerable spirit by the author, Mr. John 
Tresahar, and a company of supporters clever enough to 
do justice to a far better work of the same order, 





SONGS OF PROVENCE 


| 
Qu'aissim perdei cum perdet se 
I.o bels Narcissus en lo fon. 
BERNARD DE VENTADOUR, 


ONG ago the boy Narcissus 
Sought his love by woodland ways, 
Heard the mocking voice of Echo 
Call across the leafy maze, 
Till he came beside a stream 
Fair as any in‘a dream. 


Low he bent and saw a vision 
Through the ripples lightly blown ; 

Leaned his lips to kiss the parted 
Lips that rose to touch his own ; 

And the waters to their bed 

Gently drew his drownéd head. 


Into such a magic mirror, 
Into eyes of tender grey, 
I have looked, and leaning closer, 
Sighed and sighed my heart away : 
Lovely lady, I were fain 
So to lose my heart again. 
OWEN SEAMAN., 





CORRESPONDENCE 
TROUBLE IN EGYPT 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


London, 16th September, 1894. 

Sir,—I think I can explain the reason why Monsieur 
Guarnieri played the French game in spite of his nominal 
nationality : I say nominal, because to the best of my belief, 
though an Italian by descent on the paternal side, the individual 
who just at present is enjoying such a world-wide notoriety was 
not born in Italy, and has probably never seen the country 
which he claims as his own. I know the man well. When he 
was correspondent some few years since to an Alexandrian 
newspaper, he used to come to my office in Cairo two or 
three times a week in search of news. 1 always took him for 
a Levantine Greek : the fact that he was under Italian protec- 
tion possessing no racial significance, since in Egypt foreigners 
may select pretty nearly any Consular agency they choose, 
under which to enjoy their capitulationary privileges. Guarnieri 
always seemed to me a decent enough specimen of his kind, 
though that after all is not saying much, and at that time his 
Anglophobic proclivities, if they existed, were certainly not 
prominent. On the contrary he gave me the impression of 
being an Anglophil, and his pars and articles, as well as I re- 
member, used to be favourable to us. About four years ago, 
however, the now famous martyr to English intolerance took to 
himself a bride: a fair lady with golden locks, whose great 
ambition it was to become a pillar of society. There was no 
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reason, that I am acquainted with, why such a laudable desire 
should be foredoomed to failure, but as a matter of fact fail it 
did somewhat ignominiously. There is an immensity of that 
‘nose in the air style, which your far-seeing contributor ‘ Seven 
Campaigns’ attributes to young Sappers, current amidst Anglo- 
Egyptian Society, with a big S; and poor Madame Guarnieri: 
for all her golden locks, completely failed in getting so much as 
the tip of her aspiring nasal organ within the sacred limits. 
To be seen in familiar converse with one of the great lady 
leaders, she would willingly have sacrificed her best fringe, but 
alas! a distant, not to say a freezing, bow was the utmost she 
could ever attain to. Hinc lla lacryme ; Cherchex la femme ; 
Sprete injuria forme ; etc. etc. 

I am firmly convinced that one great reason for ‘our un- 
popular occupation’ is to be found in British exclusiveness. 
As a writer in a well-known periodical said lately—‘ We imagine 
that the universe consists of English and an inconsiderable 
residue ; and believe that English is the language spoken in 
heaven!’ The distinguished officer who first commanded the 
Army of Occupation in Egypt, and his ill-fated successor, did 
much to popularise our name by their urbanity and cosmopoli- 
tanism, but, unfortunately, for rareness these gentlemen may be 
likened unto black swans. The representatives of England in 
Egypt, as a rule, are eaten up with insularity. Without in the 
least meaning to do so, in the majority of cases, they convey 
the impression by their manner that in their estimation the 
remaining units of humanity are so much dirt, to be utilised 
and made subservient to British needs and requirements, but 
never by any chance to be regarded as superiors, or even as 
equals. Natives and foreigners alike hate us for our self- 
sufficiency. In my humble opinion it is not a question of 
politics but of prejudice. The only way to make our occupation 
popular in Egypt is to come down off our stilts, and purge our- 
selves of our national conceit. 

In conclusion will you allow me, Sir, to say that on one point 
I am unable to agree with the correspondent of the Zzmes. He 
thinks that ‘the spectacle of two distinguished Pashas seated 
on the same bench with a number of Bedouins is thought to be 
degrading to the country ;’ but it must not be forgotten that 
the free-born sons of the desert, who were thus degraded, 
brought the doom down on their own heads by their conduct. 
No doubt generally speaking it would be rough on Bedouins to 
associate them on an equality with Pashas, distinguished or 
notorious ; but brotherhood in detected crime neutralises all 
social differences, and outraged justice was fairly constrained to 
bring the untamed ones down to the level of Ali Pasha Cherif. 


—I am, etc., PYRAMID, 


REVIEWS 


SOCIAL ENGLAND 


Soctal England. Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. Vol. I.: 
Edward I. to Death of Henry VII. London: Cassell. 


The second volume of this excellent summary of the results 
of research in the main manifestations of national life in the 
past reaches on the whole a high level. It is an admirable 
idea to bring together in one volume the results of the mani- 
fold discoveries that have been made of recent years in the 
history of the English people and the doings of our ancestors 
in the Middle Ages not only in politics but in science, art, 
literature, and architecture. Here we see set forth by, as a 
rule, good authorities, what our ancestors were in a given 
century, whether in peace or war, waking or asleep (in which 
last process, by the way, until late in the fifteenth century they 
mostly wore the costume of Adam and Eve), the diseases they 
suffered from, the charms or drugs they used, the language 
they talked, the dishes they ate, and the beverages they drank. 
When such authorities as Mr. Oman write on warlike accou- 
trements and implements, Dr. Creighton on diseases, Mr. 
Maitland on medieval law, Mr. Steele on medieval lore, Mr. 
Hubert Hall on mediaval taxation, and Mr. Rockstro on 
medieval music, we are satisfied that we are obtaining 
the very latest lights held in the most illuminating way. 
Mr, A. L. Smith writes readably, if occasionally somewhat 
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confusedly in style, on the general history ; Mr. Hewins very 
strongly and interestingly on trade and commerce. 

The editorhas, however, been too much of a voi fainéant. Ther 
is a great deal of repetition. Almost every contributor talks about 
the Black Death, and repeats much the same facts and statistics 
about it. But a singularly divergent view is taken of its effects. 
According to some writers they were enormous, according to 
others comparatively small. Some attribute every sort of 
progress and every sort of decay to its effects : some see none. 
It is probable that the truth rather inclines to the minimiser 
than to the exaggerator in this instance. We know that the 
Plague of 1665 had but little traceable effect. And though the 
Plague of 1348 was far more severe, it is difficult to believe that 
any epidemic could bring about the revolutions in thought and 
society attributed to it. But whatever the truth, an editor 
may preserve some agreement among his writers, and avoid 
increasing the length of a book of this sort by unnecessary 
repetition. Again, there is a great deal too much Chaucer 
about the book, and yet not enough. Mr. Heath as a writer 
on the history of the English language is valuable, but as a 
writer on English literature he leaves a great deal to be desired. 
He follows Ten Brink rather than Mr. Skeat as an authority on 
Chaucer ; and his account of Chaucer is far too much taken up 
with the linguistic instead of the literary aspect of him. In fact, 
he is an example of what the study of Chaucer always becomes 
in the hands of Professors, and what we may expect from the 
new Oxford School of English Literature, in which Shake- 
speare will be valued as a furnisher of ‘cruxes’ and Chaucer 
regarded as an episode in the development of a language. 
But Mr. Heath was at all events in his rights in treating us to 
a liberal dose of Chaucer. The most careless of editors might 
surely have prevented Mr. Hewins from quoting on page 257, 
and some unspecified contributor (is it the editor himself?) 
on page 268, the same lines of Chaucer about his Shipman, 
who 

. - « knew well the natives as they were 
From Gothland to the Cape of Finisterre, 
And every creek in Britain and in Spain ; 


the second occasion giving the useful note to ‘ Gothland,’ that it 
means—Gothland! Mr. Heath, too, is very inadequate in his 
account of the Miracle Plays, and does not seem to have 
realised at all the great literary and, above all, social im- 
portance, of the Corpus Christi Plays, the one great literary 
and social event of the year in many towns, especially in the 
Midlands and the North. 

We note that the book has been adopted for the Oxford 
schools—which is perhaps not remarkable when it is chiefly 
written by Oxford tutors. In this connection, it is curious 
that perhaps the least well-done part of the book is that 
relating to the history of the Universities and of education. 
Mr. Blakiston has somewhat perfunctorily summarised Mr. 
Anstie’s well-known J/unimenta in the Rolls Series, but has not 
attempted to grapple with the problem of university origin. His 
account of the College developments, of Merton, and particu- 
larly of William of Wykeham and New College, are extremely 
misleading. Apropos of the quingentenary celebration at 
Winchester last year, it was shown, in at least two publica- 
tions, that the origin of colleges at the universities was not to 
be found in the monasteries, but in the collegiate churches 
and colleges existing at York, Salisbury, Exeter, Crediton, 
and so on. But Mr. Blakiston thinks that the famous 
Cathedral Grammar School at York was attached to a 
monastery. Hence he compares the position of the warden 
of New College, who dined in hall daily, and was only 
primus inter pares to that of the abbot of a wealthy monastery, 
who almost never dined in hall; was, in theory at least, 
despot over slaves, and whose monks differed from colleges 
of seculars in almost every conceivable respect that any one 
body, living in the same buildings and supported out of 
the same corporate revenues, can differ from another. In 
a similar spirit the rest of education is dismissed in a 
single paragraph, dropped into an article on Social Life in 
England in the Fifteenth Century, merely because Dr. Furnivall, 
in his preface to the Badees Book, a treatise on manners (of 
which the article is a summary), indulged in an excursus on 
schools. The writer gives a list, seemingly intended to be 
exhaustive, of schools in priority of foundation up to 1485, 
which only contains twenty-one names in all, including as /wo 
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‘St. Edmund’s, Bury,’ meaning apparently the one Bury St. 
Edmund’s School, endowed by Carlyle’s Abbot Sampson of 
Past and Present in the twelfth century. The grammar 
schools of that time were certainly to be reckoned at many 
scores, not at one. And the list itself contains ‘two at 
Exeter,’ one of which was certainly the Cathedral School, 
existing from the time of Edward the Confessor, and there- 
fore far older than the Bury School, placed far above 
it; Hereford School is placed below Winchester College, 
though it again was a cathedral school existing long before 
William of Wykeham was thought of. And in the same 
article, which is dealing with the fifteenth century only 
merely because Dr. Furnivall, who was not so confined in his 
scope, refers to Udal, a flogging headmaster of Eton, he is 
lugged in neck and crop fiom the sixteenth century, or, as the 
writer prefers to say, ‘about 1535.’ Why ‘about’? Itis per- 
fectly easy to ascertain the exact date from Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s 
History of Eton. Besides, he was ahistorical character, having 
been convicted before the Privy Council of stealing the chapel 
plate, and also of a darker crime, for which the least possible 
sentence is, or until quite recently was, penal servitude. Surely 
in an Oxford text-book on Social England the history of 
education should have been treated with more fulness and 
better knowledge of the facts. 


A NURSERY OF THE EMPIRE 


Addiscombe: Its Heroes and Men of Note. By Colonel 
VIBART, Royal (late Madras) Engineers. With an Intro- 
duction by Lord ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR. London: 
Constable. 


The college at Addiscombe was founded in 1809 to provide 
the Honourable East India Company with a sufficient supply 
of engineers and artillerymen. An eventful and brilliant life of 
half a century was closed in 1861 when it was decided to 
amalgamate the various branches of the Indian army. The 
history of the place then, as counted by time, was short 
enough, yet the roll of successes is long and astounding. It 
would be remarkable as the chronicle of the achievements of 
many hundred years. Every Jad who passed out of the college 
was something of a hero, the history of the least famous adds 
fresh lustre to the English name. For the Indian Empire, as 
it stands to-day, is largely the work of the Addiscombe cadets. 
Beginning with Java in 1811, they were to the front throughout 
the arduous labour of conquest and administration that has 
made us paramount in the East. At Chillianwallah, in Persia, 
in China, in Afghanistan, during the Mutiny, the chief honours 
clung to the Addiscombe men. Nor is their success hard to 
understand, dazzling though it be, for they were taught as lads 
‘to uphold the honour of their country in a land where every- 
thing, public safety, national honour, personal reputation rests 
on the force of individual character.’ Your interfering Parlia- 
ment man may never understand the courage and self-sacrifice 
that won for us India and compelled the grudging admiration 
of our nation’s bitterest foes. Here is a book that should teach 
him the futility, and worse, of his ignorant questionings and 
intrusive philanthropies. The native has an honest respect 
and awe for those men who fought and worked, and died too, 
that the Empire might be firmly established. He reverences 
and obeys the man who dares to rule and expresses a command 
only that it may be promptly obeyed. Although the whim- 
whams of Mr. Caine and Mr. Paul’s pompous platitudes are 
considered without laughter, and even without anger, it may be 
that a study of these records will shame the most witless 
babbler into silence. Colonel Vibart has done his work well. 
There is no pretence about it, the style is simple, modest and 
adequate. The anecdotes, thick as blackberries, are invariably 
well told and worth telling : the biographical sketches of a 
hundred heroes clearly and neatly contrived. Lord Roberts is 
guilty of only one fault in his introduction ; it should have been 
longer. He raises an important question, suggesting an 
answer that will not be popular. 

The life the cadets led seems to have been enviably happy, 
but it was a hard one. Winter and summer they rose at six, 
summoned by bugle-call, and the greater part of the day was 
spent at various tasks. There was but slight interval for 
skylarking, though it was worthily seized, as was to be expected 
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of youths trained to lose no opportunity of earning distinction. 
One discovers, too, with an approving smile, that the ‘ rowdiest ’ 
men were among those to become most famous ; also that they 
were ever gentlemen, even at their wildest, and took correction 
cheerfully. They grumbled at their food, which was neither 
very good nor very plentiful; they resented the order that was 
issued against ‘the filthy and pernicious habit of smoking.’ But 
they supplemented the college rations from time to time with 
fragments of the cold collations spread for august visitors, and 
Mother Rose’s cottage was an efficient smoke-room. On the 
whole they were merry and contented, honouring their pro- 
fessors, respecting themselves. It is possible that the modern 
schoolboy would fight shy of Addiscombe and yearn for a 
more elegant academy. It is certain the latter-day parent 
demands delicate treatment for his son, frowning at the 
Harrow or Shrewsbury of even twenty years ago. Lord 
Roberts, remembering Addiscombe, doubts ‘whether the 
greater refinement—indeed luxuries—to be found in some 
schools of the present day is as beneficial to boys as the less 
softening influences of Addiscombe, and whether it is likely 
to be attended by the same excellent results.’ His verdict on 
the college is that ‘it was a rough-and-ready sort of school, 
but the strict discipline and continuous work and study 
enforced there were good training.’ One thing, at any rate, 
will strike the most casual reader of these pages, that the men 
moulded by the system were such as Napier of Magdala, 
Sir Henry Tombs, Roberts of Kandahar. There is reason in 
the argument that supports the plan adopted at Addiscombe. 
Not a single man but left the place fit to act wisely and strongly 
in any emergency: not one that desired to palaver about the 
wrongs of the poor Hindoo or down-trodden Britisher. The 
cadets used their fists against the Croydon roughs and their 
swords at Delhi; while Sir Ephraim Stannus could, on occa- 
sion, call them ‘a pack of damned babies.’ Truly, the old 
methods were the best, more successful, and infinitely more 
honest. 


FICTION 


Mr. Howells’s pleasant satire on American institutions and 
society, A Zravellr from Altruria (Edinburgh: Douglas), 
is evolved from the not very new situation of a foreigner— 
—an Altrurian, with a nasty habit of asking awkward questions 
—who comes from a country where the people have a genuine 
ideal Socialistic republic of which the American one is proved 
to be merely the insincere beginning. All is told by conver- 
sations in which Mr. Howells—always Mr. Howells—is very 
imperfectly disguised as a banker, a manufacturer, a professor, 
a clergyman, a lady, and as the foreigner himself. These 
people talk well, but are colourless, even flavourless. The 
action— or, to be strictly correct, the talk—takes place on the 
verandah of an American watering-place hotel and in an 
American farmhouse ;_ but in both cases has the author failed 
to make his background visible ; the American woman herself 
shows a correct but vague outline. There is no sensation of 
any kind in the book, nor an out-and-out laugh throughout its 
pages. Indeed, the impression given is that such a thing would 
be vulgar, and this is perhaps an amusing satire upon American 
fashionable literature because quite unconscious. The most 
delicious touch—equally unconscious—is where Mr. Howells 
speaks of himself, ‘the novelist, as a writer of romance! Fully 
a third of the volume is made up of a lecture given by the 
Altrurians, chiefly to the farmers and labourers; and it is 
delivered in punctilious and even scientific English ! 

Mr. Barrett’s latest story is very far from being one of his 
best, and is yet written with a freshness, a briskness, and a 
straightforwardness by no means to be despised. Indeed, the 
faults of The Justification of Andrew Lebrun (London: Heine- 
mann) lie not in the manner of the telling, which is of its kind 
very good, but in the matter. It is not merely that the plot is 
improbable—we have all read of improbabilities, as in She and 
King Solomon’s Mines which have seemed at the time of 
reading to be quite natural and credible—but that the mysteries 
are in some sort unconvincing and that the writer gives the 
impression of not in the least believing them himself. This is 
a pity, for if the teacher is sceptical the disciple is not likely to 
believe ; while if Mr. Frank Barrett had been able to convey to 
us that he was himself a warm and earnest believer in the 
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theory that the human mechanism may be ‘stopped like a clock’ 
for any length of time and ‘ set going again at will’ we should 
no doubt have put entire faith (while reading the novel, which is 
all that is wanted) in the theory ourselves. As it is, when a 
certain old chemist—Andrew Lebrun—restores animation to 
the body of a profligate gentleman who sold himself to an 
experimental Dutchman instead of committing suicide in the 
time of powdered wigs, satin breeches, silk stockings and long- 
skirted coats—the scene is just a trifle absurd. Even well- 
seasoned novel-readers accustomed to the fact that fictitious 
characters rarely bear any special resemblance to human beings, 
will be a little astonished at the philosophic calm with which 
John Grey and Lebrun’s daughters receive this uncommonly 
‘last-century’ gentleman into their midst. While at the close of 
the book, where Lebrun’s daughter, Daphne (whose animation 
has also been temporarily suspended from the very best motives 
by her papa), comes back to life for a few moments the reader 
is only mildly amused. Yet the book is far from being a bad 
one. In tone it is healthy and spirited. Mr. Barrett writes 
easily and with no sort of affectation. He tells a story, in fact, 
well—certainly a great deal too well to deal with such highly 
unconvincing impossibilities as are to be found in the /ustifica- 
tion of Andrew Lebrun. With such a hocus-pocus sort of plot 
it is perhaps surprising as well as highly complimentary to 
Mr. Barrett’s brisk and sensible style to surmise that most who 
begin the novel will also finish it. The character-drawing does 
not call for remark. We have met the people before-—in fiction. 
It is not in character-drawing but in telling a story that Mr. 
Barrett's forte may be said to lie. 

In spite of a sensational title and the usual sensational inci- 
dents of a fire, a burglary, a kidnapping, a lost deed, an 
elopement, and the most unnatural thieves’ quarters ever 
imagined by the feminine mind, there is something so child- 
like and bland about Miss Miriam Young’s novel that we are 
forced to believe that the lady really fancies her incidents to 
have the charm of novelty. In this book—Zost.’ One Hundred 
Pounds Reward (London: Digby)—however, the expected 
always happens. It is impossible not to see, from the moment 
Jim the burglar is introduced to the scene, that he is destined 
to end as a reformed character ; while directly the writer her- 
self has made up her mind on the point, the reader is also aware 
that Mr. Howard’s charge is none other than the infant daughter 
of Major Armitage. The merest novice will, moreover, perceive 
at once that the ‘fire’ is ignited in order to allow Mr. Howard 
the satisfaction of rescuing Nora, which he does in the most 
approved style by standing on a ladder rashly, ‘regardless of 
the raging flames around,’ and observing ‘Nora, my darling, 
you must come.’ The authoress appears to have started with 
the idea that Maud Wilmot was to be the heroine, and then, 
wisely, we think, laid her aside in favour of Nora. The chapter 
entitled ‘ The Thieves’ Quarter,’ which, we are told, is founded 
on fact, reads, we are bound to say, like uncommonly inexperi- 
enced fiction. When it is added that the principal burglar is 
spoken of as the ‘ robber chief,’ that he is accompanied by ‘ bags 
of gold,’ has an imposing and reverend mien and the politeness 
of a Chesterfield, the point seems proved. Miriam Young 
indulges in one or two playful little vagaries, such as writing 
‘ Rumour’ and ‘ Duty’ with capitals and in inverted commas, 
but otherwise takes herself with a sublime seriousness and 
simplicity. If any wish to read a sensational novel which pro- 
duces no sensation except an occasional mild amusement at the 
writer’s method—here they are ! 

Having various pleasant memories of Mrs. Oliphant’s writings, 
we opened A House in Bloomsbury (London: Hutchinson) with 
some expectations of enjoyment, which were, however, destined 
to be entirely disappointed. Mrs. Oliphant’s latest novel is an 
uncommonly dull one. The plot is feeble and trifling. The 
long-winded verbosity in which the authoress and her characters 
indulge is exceedingly trying to the patience, and we object to 
drawn-out emotional death-bed scenes and pages of effusive 
agony, as being not merely bad art but fortunately untrue to 
nature. The story concerns itself with a number of lodgers in 
a house in Bloomsbury. We should have thought in the first 
place that a man of science, position, and some small means 
would not have as fellow-lodgers a young couple in a far more 
humble condition of life and on the brink of starvation. Why, 
too, when Mr. and Mrs, Hesketh found themselves so 
badly off did they not niove into cheaper lodgings? The 
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heroine, Dora, strikes us as a pert young female in need of 
snubbing, and the fact of her making use of infantine bad 
grammar—such as constantly employing ‘me’ instead of ‘I’: 
‘not as big as me,’ etc.—does not enhance her charm in our 
practical eyes. Doctor Roland is possibly the best character 
in the book, though perhaps Gilchrist might occupy that posi- 
tion if she were not so abominably Scottish and long-winded. 
Miss Bethune, her past adventures, and those circumstances of 
her life which occupy a large share of the novel, are perfectly 
unnatural, not to fiction indeed, where such persons and such 
histories are lamentably common, but to real life. As for the 
mystery of the veiled and highly hysterical lady who visits Dora 
surreptitiously, the veriest neophyte in novel-reading must 
know from her first emotional appearance on the scene that 
she is none other than Dora’s mystic mamma. That Dora— 
who ‘had learned from novels a great deal about the mysteries 
of life’ (Heaven help her !), and is represented as rather a sharp 
girl—should really have supposed this person to be only her 
aunt for more than three minutes is too ridiculous. The whole 
plot and working out of the story appear to us careless and 
quite unworthy of the authoress’s reputation. The language is 
not always grammatical. There are long conversations which 
might just as well (or a great deal better) have been omitted 
altogether. There is a tendency to pile up the agony most 
inartistically, and to spend chapters over incidents which would 
have been more effective had they been dismissed in a few 
lines. The book is certainly well intentioned and of good tone. 
Yet there is a close, dull, depressing sort of air about this 
House in Bloomsbury which will, we think, make most readers 
as glad to get out of it as we were. 

Walderne Godbold was a Wrathful Wealsman and a New 
Werther: but Kenelma St. John Conro, B.A., did not love 
him with a W because of these things, nor indeed for any 
other reason. Therefore Walderne Godbold addressed her 
in these striking terms: ‘What mockery is this? What 
monster? What harpy? What shape of feline? What 
foulness from the depths brandishes a torch to scare the 
darkness?’ Then he was taken ‘ill with mental leprosy,’ and 
strode away to a cave in the hills to record his ravings in a 
diary, and carry on a correspondence with various anonymous 
lunatics. After some months of delirium he returned to town 
and went on the stump, addressing crowds ‘ excitedly from a 
rolley (sic) in the corner of a market square full of holiday 
gear and jumbled saturnalia of a fair. ‘1 stand here 
to speak for Newness,’ he says, ‘with authority of all 
things good to protest against the modern Rush and 
Laissez-faire Philosophy.’ Follow eight pages equal to 
sample: and again he departs abruptly to ‘commune 
with Nature.” More and wilder delirium ensues. Pre- 
sently we find him in a garden with Kenelma St. John Conro, 
B.A. They rave furiously at each other in the vilest blank 
verse, while enter to them irrelevant strangers who sing and 
talk insanely : finally, the whole party adjourn to a ‘private 
chapel,’ and exeunt omnes. Walderne Godbold is next dis- 
covered holding a ‘Court of Love’ in a wood with Kenelma, 
Annie, and Mary, ‘where the drolls and fauns invisible 
were gathering in posse to share the growing merriment.’ 
This is how it grows. ‘Sweet be our Arcady-days,” 
cries Mr. Godbold. ‘* More evidence, next Poet! Nymphs, 
we invoke! I like Love—but truly at a distance, ha!” 
“Wicked person, superior prig!” was darted at him by an 
indignant chorus of girls. “A sort of cat antipathy, eh?” 
shot out Mary. “Catch the ball on the racket; pray do,” 
laughed Walderne.’ And so on. Subsequently this trans- 
cendent humorist disguises his versatile wit in drink, brawls 
in a tavern, is slain, and goes to hell, where we are happy to 
say he suffers torment in the form of delirium tremens. 
And what the New Werther; or, the Wealsman’s Wrath 
(Selkirk : Lewis), by D. S. Graham, is all about, whether it is 
intended to bear any meaning or interpretation whatsoever, 
and if so, what, or if not, why not—we are not ashamed 
to own that we are totally unable to hazard the remotest 
conjecture, 

Although Mr. Hume Nisbet ‘fondly trusts’ in his preface to 
A Desert Bride (London: White) that every true man and 
woman may be ‘ entranced’ with ‘ this daring real knight of the 
nineteenth century,’ who is the hero of his latest work, we regret 
to say that in our case the fond trust is to be disappointed. So 
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far from being entranced with anything or anybody in A Desert 
Bride. we find the adventures, which are of the blood and 
thunder order, dull and unconvincing. When it is added that 
they comprise a little of the Indian Mutiny—streets red with 
gore—a traitress with ‘large, liquid, bewitching, brown eyes, 
ripe dewy rosebud lips,’ etc. etc.,and muchof what may be called 
‘desert’ millinery in the shape of lovely armour for young gentle- 
men, tunics of silk,and turbans ‘positively blazing withthe wealth 
that was upon them ’—the reader will know what to expect. 
The chief actors in the tale are Ronald, Jack, and Jack’s mamma, 
Mrs. Bangles, who search for the Great Mogul’s Peacock 
Throne, which they of course find in the last chapter, and return 
to England immensely wealthy or, as the author gracefully 
expresses it, having ‘ made their pile.’ The rest of the book is 
taken up with the adventures of Prince Khalim (the daring real 
knight) and Princess Artema, who we suppose is the desert 
bride—though Jika, Khalim’s second wife who is left ‘ice-cold, 
but still embracing her dead husband’s loved clay, has as much 
right to the title. The tone of the book is good and honest, and 
its intentions as we gather from the preface quite profoundly 
excellent. That is all that can be said for it. 

Can the author of that dreary piece of vulgarity, S/ay at Home 
Husbands (London: Gay), by ‘One of Theinselves,’ possibly 
imagine that he is amusing? Can he be under the delusion 
that any one of his unfortunate readers could have found him 
so? It would seem that self-deception on the subject of this 
melancholy attempt at facetiousness was impossible if it had 
not been for a certain fatuous self-satisfaction which is inestri- 
cably interwoven into the style of Stay at Home Husbands, and 
inclines us to believe that ‘One of Themselves’ imagines him- 
self to be a very sly dog indeed. The first few pages arouse 
the hope that the book might be recommended as a sedative. 
but farther on it develops a dulness of a quality less peacefu, 
and harmless. The book is egregiously vulgar. As art it is 
beneath contempt—as humour it will never raise a smile. We 
suppose it to be a first attempt and trust that it may be the 
last. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE FUTURE 


Three Periods of English Architecture. By THOMAS HARRIs 
F.R.I.B.A. London: Batsford. 


This is a curious mosaic of extracts from the writings ol 
architects, chiefly of the Gothic persuasion, with a thin thread 
of Mr. Harris’s own uniting the pieces. If architects as a 
class wrote better English, and were better able to express 
views when they have any, Mr. Harris’s volume would be more 
entertaining. As it is, the impression left on the mind of the 
reader is like that produced by the children crying in the 
market. Every architectural writer knows in what direction 
other architects ought to go, but he is careful never to go that 
way himself. Mr. Harris remarks this. Speaking of Sir 
Gilbert Scott, from whom he differs where Scott advocated 
the style of the thirteenth century, Mr. Harris observes that 
when architects have distin suished themselves in resuscita- 
ting early Gothic work, ‘their writings are very far ahead of 
their practice.’ They expressed their thoughts in their wri- 
tings, but often failed to embody them in their works. This 
is, indeed, much more visible in revived Gothic than Mr 
Harris would have us believe. ‘The reason also he wholly 
misses. The great mass of quotations which he gives us are 
all more or less directed to prove that architects must perse- 
vere with Gothic till—well, till something turns up. It does 
not seem to occur to him that half a century’s profound study 
of Gothic ought to have unearthed that something ; and, as a 
matter of fact—but a matter of fact wholly unknown to Mr. 
Harris, the late Sir Gilbert Scott, the late Mr. Street, and all 
the other writers from whom he quotes—that something has 
turned up, but, for a very good reason, it has been rejected 
by the architects. A careful search through Mr. Harris’s 
pages fails to show us a paragraph or even a line in which 
he advocates proportion and not ornament. True, proportion 
is very troublesome, and those architects who have talked 
most about it have practised it least. When Mr. Harris twits 
other architects for taking up a foreign style in England, he 
evidently does not see that in the said foreign style—which, 
by the way, prevailed in England for centuries before Gothic 
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or even Norman had been heard of—the proportions are much 
more easily calculated than in Gothic. The proportions of 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, can be reduced toa mathematical 
formula; but the proportions of Salisbury Cathedral are so 
subtle that they elude all but the most advanced student. 
This is what makes Vitruvian easier to design in, and conse- 
quently more popular with architects who care for the beauty 
of their designs. 

That this view of Mr. Harris’s book is not unjust, may be 
proved by a reference to page 54, where in a passage not quoted, 
but apparently written by himself, the author expresses his 
opinion that a new departure is desirable, but ‘subordinate to 
these three propositions, viz., (1) that it must be founded on the 
last phase of Gothic; (2) that external polychromy will be one 
of its chief characteristics; and (3) that it is by the use of 
essentially modern materials that the path will be opened for it.’ 
Mr. Harris does not see that modern materials must be used 
and are an essential factor in the whole problem. Moreover, 
polychromy is not architecture. If people want colour a few 
architects are able to give it, but it will not make an ill-propor- 
tioned building beautiful, any more than it will improve a good 
one. As to founding the new departure on late Gothic he is 
evidently right but not in saying ‘must.’ ‘May’ is quite 
strong enough. ‘Iwo of the best designers of our day, the late 
Mr. Sedding in Upper Chelsea and Mr. Norman Shaw in 
Queen’s Gate, have obtained the same almost perfect results, 
the one by going back to ‘Queen Anne’ and Palladian pro- 
portion, the other by using Gothic proportion and carrying 
on the style. The colour in both is an accident, an adjective, 
and not as Mr. Harris would make it an integral part of the 
design. 

We cannot follow Mr. Harris in his admiration for terra cotta 
or moulded brick. He enthusiastically admires Layer Marney 
and its contemporary Sutton, near Guildford. Both are ex- 
tremely interesting and would be more beautiful if there was 
more variety, but if terra cotta had survived a little longer we 
should have had none of the beautiful buildings of the reign of 
Elizabeth. The revival of terra cotta in our own day has not 
been encouraging. The new Natural History Museum in 
Cromwell Road shows one phase of it—a house at the corner 
of Kensington Court another. An American author puts 
the matter very well in a passage quoted by Mr. Harris. 
The fifteenth-century architect never thought in what style he 
should design. He knew what he wanted and he went for 
that. It is precisely the same with Palladio and his scholars, 
But the architectural writers, from whom Mr. Harris quotes 
page after page, leave us in an architectural fog. They 
grope about feebly, each of them knowing that his neighbour 
is going wrong, but not one of them sure that he himself is 
going right. 


THE DRINK PROBLEM 


Sober by Act of Parliament. By Frrb. A. MCKENZIE. 
London : Sonnenschein. 


The drink traffic 1s a serious problem and its regulation 
involves many difficulties. The whole matter has veen very 
fairly considered by Mr.! Fred. A. McKenzie in this care- 
fully written volume. The author owns that it is no easy 
matter to extirpate inebriety, for abstinence is not a virtue, only 
with most of its adherents a necessity, whereas temperance is 
the ideal line of conduct. There is no greater sin in using 
whisky to excess than in eating roast beef in excess; for 
gluttony is even dirtier than drunkenness, Still there are 
such awful social sores occasioned by the abuse of alcohol that 
the best men are straining their minds to arrive at a remedy. 
The advocate of prohibition and the man who would make the 
trade in drink as free as the sale of bread both profess to be 
actuated by a desire to promote sobriety. Can legislation aid 
man to accomplish this much-to-be-desired end, and if so in 
what way and to what extent? The author has done his best 
to grapple with this problem, not by means of elaborate theories 
or finely drawn inferences, but by a statement of the actual 
results obtained from liquor laws in various parts of the world. 
And he has been honest and fair inhis work ; he has no brief for 
any particular policy; he aims at the truth in all cases. He first 
deals with the Dispensaries Act in South Carolina, by which 
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liquor can only be obtained in bottles for consumption off the 
premises under the direct supervision of the State. The penalties 
for breaches of the law were very severe : but in its exercise it 
was found that there were not 1000 out of the 10,000 houses of 
white people in the city of Charleston that were not provided 
with a supply of liquors to last six months at least. Since the 
Darlington riot in March last all the State dispensaries have 
been closed and the saloons are now again openly conducting 
their business. The source of the power of the saloon lies in 
the absorption of respectable citizens in their private concerns 
and their indifference to politics, the political machinery and 
manhood suffrage. In the State of Maine prohibition has been 
seen to prove unsuccessful for the stoppage of the spirit traffic 
—yet crime has diminished, and pauperism is little known. 
People who are well known to require liquor solely as a 
beverage can obtain it with ease on simply stating that they 
want it as medicine or for trade purposes: yet the State shows 
that a considerable proportion of the inhabitants must be 
chronic invalids. According to the Kansas law, the sale of 
drink other than in tippling is made through licensed druggists, 
instead of through city agencies. In lowa it has been 
found that restrictive legislation can only succeed when backed 
up by the hearty support of the great majority of the people ; 
for to a large part of the State the days of even nominal 
prohibition are over. It is a remarkable thing that though 
the number of saloons in Pittsburg was cut down from fifteen 
hundred to a hundred, yet the arrests for intoxication went 
up by 10 per cent, because ‘ speak-easies’ were allowed to 
spring up in such numbers that there were seven to each 
licensed house. 

In Canada the drink question has been, for over a quarter 
of a century, one of the most pressing problems in Dominion 
politics. The women are six to one for prohibition. So far 
as plebiscites have been taken throughout the Dominion, they 
have been in every province in favour of prohibition ; yet 
the Dominion has refused to enact a prohibitory law. In no 

sritish Colony is the temperance sentiment stronger than in 
New Zealand. As regards the consumption of liquor, it takes 
almost the lowest place among those lands that fly the 
Union Jack, with about two gallons of proof spirits per head 
annually. The newly enfranchised women introduced a fresh 
factor in the licensing election at the end of March last, for 
most of them went in for no licences. Still, the sensible 
male voters are going in for the sale of good liquor to sober 
people within legal hours, Local option is in force over the 
greater part of Australia. When houses are closed, compensa- 
tion money is raised from the ‘trade’ itself, by means of 
increased licensing fees and penalties for breaches of the 
liquor law. ‘Thus at Ballarat East, where forty hotels were 
closed, the compensation awarded to licensees was £13,855. 
The official returns of France, Belgiuin, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many show that free trade in liquor has proved an utter 
failure. One curious provision of the monopoly law in 
Switzerland is, that each canton shall devote one-tenth of 
the alcohol revenues for the purpose of promoting temper- 
ance. Less than half a century ago Sweden was the most 
drunken civilised country in the world; but the Gothenburg 
system has wrought wonders in improvement. The whole 
amount received by the municipality goes for the relief of 
local taxation. 

A most interesting account is given of the growth of the 
licensing system in Britain. By the law of King Edgar, eight 
pegs were placed in each drinking-cup, and heavy penalties 
were provided for any person who dared to drink further than 
from one peg to another at a time. But at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the gin-dealers hung out signs announcing 
that customers could get drunk for a penny, dead drunk for two- 
pence, and barn-straw to lie on for nothing. In consequence, the 
famous Gin Act was passed, practically prohibiting the‘sale of 
spirits, the licensing fee being £50 and the duty ona gallon 
being a pound sterling. The efforts of reformers in the current 
century are fairly stated. The difficult subject is treated 
calmly and dispassionately. There is no lack of earnest desire 
to promote true temperance, though zealous reformers may 
possibly complain that the author’s tone is cold and unsympa- 
thetic. But he has mastered his facts completely, and stated 
the lessons which the experiments and mistakes of others can 
teach. 
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THE LOUVRE 


The National Museum of the Louvre. By GEORGES LA- 
FENESTRE and EUGENE RICHTENBERGER. Translated by 
Professor B. H. GAUSSERON. London: Dean. 


This volume appears to be the first of a series of treatises 
on European galleries of painting. The title is therefore some- 
what misleading, because, as every one knows, the National 
Museum of the Louvre contains many things besides pictures. 
The sculpture on the ground floor, the Egyptian collection, 
which rivals even that of the British Museum, the drawings, 
the furniture, and many other things exist and are seen by the 
visitor as well as the paintings. But, passing this by, we may 
examine the book before us as being what we sidly want in 
England—a lavishly illustrated catalogue, and not that only 
but a catalogue illustrated with discrimination, and therefore 
entitled to respectful treatment. We cannot altogether praise 
the ‘photomezzotint’ engravings, which are not all worthy of 
the Parisian firm whose name they bear. But no description, 
however precise and minute, can give as clear an idea of a 
picture as a description backed up by even a poor photograph. 
We are therefore inclined to accord our hearty thanks to the 
author for the hundred illustrations, from photographs and 
of course absolutely accurate, which can thus be compared, 
especially by any one who has seen the originals, with pictures 
in another collection—our own at Charing Cross, for instance. 
A good example of this use of illustrations may be found 
at page 96. In describing a picture in the famous Grand 
Gallery, Zhe Virgin with the Rocks, there is no way by which 
its differences with the ‘ Suffolk Leonardo’ in our National 
Gallery can be intelligibly brought out in words alone. But a 
typogravure, albeit of but poor quality, is enough to tell us what 
we want to know. There has been a kind of triangular duel 
going on lately in some of the monthly reviews as to these two 
pictures. Dr. Richter, whose observations on the paintings in 
our gallery are well known for the adverse views they elicited, 
would make the Louvre J/adonna the only genuine original, 
He defends this position with certain documents, but Sir 
Frederick Burton shows that the documents tell precisely the 
other way ; while Mr. Poynter, who has succeeded Sir F. Burton 
at the National Gallery, also answering Dr. Richter without knows 
ing what had been already done by his predecessor, and going 
rather into the artistic and critical questions involved, proves 
that our picture is the original, and leaves it to Dr. Richter to 
find out whether the picture in the Louvre is a replica, with 
variations, by the same hand, or simply a copy. Of the 
superiority, both in the figures and in the landscape, of the 
Suffolk Leonardo, no one but Dr. Richter can have any doubt, 
So far a visit to the National Gallery, with M. Lafenestre’s 
volume in hand, can bring us. The question of colour is not 
so easily decided. Undoubtedly, in this respect the French 
picture is the more brilliant, but whether it is on that account 
the better may be doubted. Naturally, M. Lafenestre adds a 
note—‘ An excellent copy, with a few alterations, which hes 
been regarded as an original, is in the National Gallery 
London.’ This opinion settles nothing. A grand and uns 
doubted Leonardo is in the Salon Carré, with so many other 
masterpieces. This M. Lafenestre describes very carefully, 
adding that it was painted from Monna Lisa Gherardini, the 
third wife of Francesco del Giocondo, for which reason, and not 
on account of the smile on the beautiful lips, the picture js 
known as La Gioconda. In the same gallery, among the 
masterpieces, we see the Afol/o and Marsyas, which was pur 
chased from Mr. Morris Moore in 1883 for 200,000 francs, and 
which is on doubtful grounds ascribed to Raphael. M. Lafe- 
nestre says cautiously: ‘It is unquestionably the work of an 
Umbrian painter. The German pictures form a very fine 
series, ending at the furthest division of the Grand Gallery 
with Beham’s most curious ‘table,’ representing events in the 
life of David. Strange to relate, M. Lafenestre merely notes 
the name and passes on. This is the more extraordinary as it 
is the only painting by this artist known to exist. The one 
great Van Eyck is in the Salon Carré—a Madonna and the 
Donor of the picture, who is generally identified with Rolin, a 
councillor of the Duke of Burgundy. It has more beauty than 
our John Arnolfini but is hardly so important. 

It is worth while to note that there are nearly 3000 pictures 
in the Louvre, as compared with 14oo in our gallery, but the 
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Louvre, in addition to much that is valuable, has also a great 
deal, from the old royal collections, that is not worth the space 
it occupies. If the Hampton Court pictures were sent to Tra- 
falgar Square it would more closely resemble the Louvre. It is, 
perhaps, a pity the three gentlemen whose names appear on the 
title-page did not associate with themselves a fourth with a 
competent knowledge of our language. As it is the book 
bristles with specimens of English ‘as she is spoke, some of 
them really comic. ‘From 1820 to the end of the Restaura- 
tion;’ ‘bluish mountains round an azured lake ;’ ‘A Virgin 
called La Belle Jardiniére (the Beautiful Gardener’s Wife)’ ; 
‘The Flight of Loth’; ‘flower de luces;’ ‘Chryses receives her 
daughter;’ ‘On the horizon, the offing’; and, finally, not to 
make the list too long, as specimens occur on every page, 
Regnault is made to say of his picture of Prim, ‘to condemn the 
general to the supplice of unceasingly seeing himself under the 
shape of an indecent man.’ 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


Marcelle. By OSCAR METENIER ; 
CHARLES MEROUVEL; 
Paris : Dentu. 

Une Profession de Foi Rationnelle. By LEON BEAUGRAND. 
Paris: Perrin. 


Pour un Regard. By 
Simone. By VicTOR TIssoT. 


In criticising M. Méténier’s latest work there will be no 
occasion for the use of superlatives. The faults in Marcelle are 
not grave, and they are negative rather than positive. It would 
be idle to pretend that M. Méténier, who has proved mainte fois 
on the stage and in the novel that he is the possesssor of a very 
pretty talent is at his best in these unpretentious pages which 
remind one but little of the hand that wrote the vigorous prose, 
say of La Confrontation. Still the author is too genuine an 
artist to produce even in a weaker moment a book that may be 
labelled wholly insignificant. J/arcelle is not strong meat—in 
any sense—but it is a simple, somewhat old-fashioned tale which 
sé laisse lire d'un bout a autre. The story is in no wise compli- 
cated. To the cunning in French fiction the very names of 
hero and heroine, Jacques de Valigny and Marcelle de Crésne, 
will suggest the ‘atmosphere’ in which the characters move, 
and in a general way their adventures. Cest un monde tres 
chic, a world also of much self-restraint. It is the very natural 
wish of the families of the two principal personages that they 
should marry. The cause and impediment why for a time they 
do nothing of the kind is a youthful love affair in which Jacques 
was more sorely smitten than is the habit of the average 
jouvenceau, While still in his teens he lost his heart to Marie- 
Louise Verchéres, the’ dowerless daughter of an ‘artist fellow, 
an endlessly estimable and correspondingly unsuccessful worthy, 
whose birth too was the more against him that he was illegiti- 
mate. Plainly a most unacceptable father-in-law. Indeed he 
recognised the fact himself, and hastened, fearing the happening 
of irretrievable mischief, to yoke the luckless but obedient 
Marie to a husband of the makeshift order. The virtuous hero 
at once abandons the quest of the Holy Grail. At the opening 
of the story he is half of a mind to solace himself with Marcelle 
who allows it to be clearly understood that she holds him in no 
horror. Unluckily the makeshift abruptly ceases to be an 
efficient safety-valve by dying indiscreetly before his death 
would have been a matter of indifference. Moreover, Marcelle 
must needs acquaint Jacques with the sudden widowhood of 
her rival. No more is necessary to enable a novelist to make 
his puppets supremely uncomfortable. An imaginary brother 
of Marcelle—we must refer the reader to the book for the justi- 
fication of the epithet—helps by dint of acts of heroism and 
self-abnegation @ dbrouiller les cartes, to his own confusion and 
that of Marie-Louise who remains the scapegoat of the drama to 
the end of the chapter. His troubles and hers, however, are of 
profit to the reader for whom they procure the excitement of an 
averted duel and a rescue from drowning, attended with incidents 
that we do not remember to have met with before in a novel. 
Ultimately it is chronicled that in the fulness of time, ez 
pleurant Marie-Louise a Jacques se prit, aimer Marcelle. Yor 
which the latter was so thankful that she married him, This 
volume in addition to the story which gives it its title, contains 
a short but well-written nouvelle: Le Clan des Guittards. 
Altogether M. Oscar Méténier has disclosed to his friends in 
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Marcelle an unexpected aspect of his undoubted talent. We 
congratulate him that he also is among the prophets of— 
propriety. 

The pen of M. Charles Mérouvel is that of a ready and 
practised writer. This author’s novels, if not innumerable, 
reach a figure one may be ‘excused for not remembering. It 
is to his credit that in this formidable phalanx of volumes 
positive failures are few and far between. Of Pour un Regard 
it may be said at once that it will not go to swell this 
infinitesimal minority. It is a tale of some originality: at 
least we do not recollect having met before with its central 
situation. Madeleine de Lessart is the only daughter of a 
retired colonel, who would have been a better, or rather a wiser 
father, had he been a less devoted husband. Heart-broken with 
the death of his wife, he buries himself and his child in a 
secluded corner in the country, where he drags out a doleful 
existence, soothing to his own melancholy, but all too dreary 
for a young lady, who boasts, in the lapse of time, her seventeen 
summers and a susceptible heart. Madeleine, with her more 
than a soufcon of romance in her composition and her pro- 
nounced sprightliness of character, would have made a love 
match and been happy ever afterwards on the very slightest 
provocation and without passing through a period of Sturm 
und Drang, had the circumstances of her life resembled those 
that fall to the share of the average maiden. Pent up in a 
hermitage where suitor never set foot, she came near getting 
into the saddest mischief imaginable in her impatience to get 
free. But to explain how she came to journey to Paris, to stop 
at the Grand Hotel with that bad young man, M. de Berges, 
with very little danger to her reputation and none to her 
character, would be to spoil the reader’s pleasure in a book 
that he, and more particularly she, will be quite content to 
make the acquaintance of at first hand—as ‘content as was 
Madeleine de Lessart to become infatuated with Philippe de 
Fierville as a preliminary condition to marrying him. Hon? soit 
gui mal y pense might be the motto of the novel, which is as 
innocent of impropriety as is its heroine. The events described 
are not preposterously probable, but to follow them is no tax 
either on the intelligence or the patience. ‘ Pour un Regard’ 
est d’une lecture facile; a merit a good many devourers of 
fiction set some store by. 

Had M. Tissot been more careful of his plot, there would 
have been little to do but to congratulate him on what is still 
by no means a bad story, on Simone, a tale of a modern maiden, 
as a sub-title sets forth. The opening scenes of the volume are 
quite exceptionally good. M. Gosselet, the father of the 
heroine, is a capital character-sketch. A doll manufacturer, 
rich, shrewd in business, but a Philistine of the Philistines, he 
is a type of man familiar in French fiction; but drawn with a 
touch unusually happy, and with strict fidelity to nature. M. 
Gosselet, to use the one word—and it is untranslatable—which 
gives his description in a nutshell, is /e Janmuflisme in the 
flesh. It is a pity there is not more of him in the book, which 
is mainly concerned with the adventures of his daughter and 
heiress. Simone, a product of /a /aigue, has bestowed her 
affections at the beginning of the story on a poor and conse- 
quently, as we are en plein roman, estimable young man, with 
a talent for inventing improvements in dolls that M. Gosselet 
is as ready to exploit as he is slow to reward. Without the 
slightest desire to reflect upon Mlle. Simone’s taste, and with 
perfect willingness to throw all the blame upon M. Tissot, we 
confess that to the end of the chapter our heart completely fails 
to go out towards M. André Bamberg, hero of the present novel, 
but a person who appears to have had greatness thrust upon 
him for no very excellent reason. His shortcomings, however, 
may be the more easily forgiven that he is despatched with 
seasonable celerity to Dahomey, where he ceases to trouble the 
reader, but is a thorn, we are led to believe, in the side of 
Behanzin and his Amazons. The sudden rupture of his relations 
with dolls is due, as will already have been guessed, to the dis- 
covery by his master of his clandestine relations with the soft- 
hearted Simone. The chapters that follow show the heroine 
engaged in an effort to earn her own living as a couturicre, for 
she decides to cast the dust of her father’s house off her feet. 
Her experiences in the world of /vottins and afeliers are very 
well told, though all the while it seems a pity that she should 
pass such a disagreeable time for so undeserving an object. 
Still, judged simply as a series of pictures of a certain phase of 
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Parisian life, M. Tissot’s pages are really interesting. His 
local colour is occasionally rather ‘strong,’ but his realism 
never goes to the lengths reached by some who have remem- 
bered Zola to poor purpose. .S#move is not a remarkable novel, 
but it is a long way from being unreadable. 

The earnest effort of M. Léon Beaugrand to set forth the 
reasonableness of the faith that is in him has resulted in a 
volume, Une Profession de Foi Rationnelle, to which it is not easy 
to do justice. The honesty and even the loftiness of M. 
Beaugrand’s intentions are such that we are loth to dwell on 
his shortcomings : on his entire lack of the critical spirit, on his 
strange ignorance of the position assumed by his opponents, 
and in general of his monumental unfitness for the task he has 
undertaken. Yet it is possible that in passing this latter 
stricture we have gone too far. M. Beaugrand’s very weaknesses 
may be accounted him virtues by the class among whom is he 
most likely to find readers; by those ardent believers who 
have no manner of doubt concerning the matters he essays to 
prove. The Profession de Foi deals with the evidences of 
Christianity. Our author's treatment of a subject which has 
caused the writing of so many works of abiding value is most 
sincere and deeply reverent, but we fear it will be considered 
egregiously inadequate and utterly unconvincing by the sceptic, 
for whom the treatise must afterall be primarily intended. The 
simplemindedness of the author verges at times on the grotesque. 
This is the more to be deplored as the scantiest acquaintance 
with apologetic literature shows conclusively that. M. Beau- 
grand has only himself to blame if his argument is rarely powerful 
and only too often puerile. For instance, it is M. Beaugrand’s 
custom when he arrives at some thorny problem to dismiss the 
views opposed to his own as on the face of it unworthy of 
credence. This persistent begging of the question at issue 
may appear natural to a man profoundly convinced of the 
truth, the revealed truth, of his own opinions but it is not a 
method very proper for the confounding of the heterodox who 
are hard of heart. Thus he holds that Free Will is as much an 
axiom as any of those propounded by Euclid and expresses his 
contem >t for the misguided philosophers who have called this 
tenet in question, on the ground that ‘on ne prouve ni ne 
combat |’évidence.’ Again after stating a string of propositions 
relating to the Creation and to the necessity of a Revelation of 
which there is not one that has not been the subject of the 
keenest controversy, he calmly assumes them to be self- 
evident, asserting that, ‘il ne parait pas qu’il puisse y avoir sur 
tout cela de contestation possible.’ This childlike ingenuousness 
is striking testimony of the sturdiness of M. Beaugrand’s con- 
victions, but can scarcely be expected to lead to the successful 
elaboration of a rational faith. After explaining his views 
on Natural Religion our author proceeds to establish the 
credibility of Revealed Religion. His method undergoes no 
change in this second part of his book. Indeed if possible its 
faults are accentuated. He sets forth at some length the 
essential features of Christianity as unfolded in the Bible, but 
without any attempt to show these familiar facts in a new light, 
producing in this way a most unprofitable summary of a Book 
which he holds in such high esteem that we wonder he has 
ventured to mutilate it. In cases where M. Beaugrand con- 
siders it advisable to have recourse to external evidence to 
support the Biblical narrative he thinks well to ignore the 
results which modern criticism and science claim to have 
arrived at. Thus after declaring that recent research has 
demonstrated the ‘ perfect exactitude’ of the account given in 
Genesis of the Creation of the world, he goes on to quote in 
proof of his thesis such scientists as Demerson, Beudant, and 
de Férrusac. Those who are in sympathy with his aim will regret 
that in this and other instances he did not rather concern him- 
self with refuting authorities, who are Tritons in comparison 
with the minnows in whom he puts his trust. With regard to 
the Biblical miracles M. Beaugrand divides them rather 
illogically into two categories: into those in which he dis- 
believes and those on which he reserves his judgment, though 
inclining to accept them on the principle that ‘all things are 
possible’ to an Omnipotent Being. In theology the writer is 
a Roman Catholic, but in several pages which are perhaps the 
best in the book he insists on the paramount importance of 
clinging fast to the essentials of the Christian faith while 
adopting a tolerant attitude on matters of ritual. We would 
say in conclusion that M. Beaugrand is innocent of arrogance. 
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As if conscious of his own fallibility, ‘Je sais bien,’ he says, 
‘qu’a ces solutions on peut faire des objections insolubles.’ An 
admission characteristic of his unvarying honesty. 

RALPH DERECHEF. 


OLD AND NEW 


Miss Gertrude Tuckwell modestly but clearly gives her 
experience of Zhe State and Its Children (London : Methuen). 
There is little new in the volume, but she has collected some 
important facts on this crying social question. She is by no 
means dogmatic in her opinions, and she acknowledges her 
indebtedness to many ladies and gentlemen who have devoted 
their lives to the amelioration of the condition of certain 
children. However crushed by society, some children, by the 
accidents of birth and upbringing, are unable to let their 
grievances be heard. They cannot organise themselves into 
unions to influence Parliamentary elections; yet some day 
they will have the privilege of exercising their Parliamentary 
powers. The waif is still too often confounded with the crimi- 
nal; the little lives are too often treated as lifeless units; 
many become prematurely old by grinding labour, at the age 
when others are at school and play: brutality and ignorance 
gre often found among the little gipsy wanderers ; and the 
moans of the starved, crippled children appeal in vain for 
help. ut Miss Tuckwell points out some remedies which 
might, either voluntarily or by statute, be brought in to benefit 
the sufferers, so as to give them a chance of becoming useful 
members of society. She takes up reformatories, industrial 
schools, workhouse schools and hospitals, and points out their 
defects as well as blessings. The canal and van children, the 
circus and the theatre children, are dealt with in a strongly 
sympathetic manner ; and she dwells on the benefits already 
derived from the work of the Society for the Suppression of 
Cruelty to Children. Yet withal, there is a large substratum 
of truth inthe grim saying that ‘any home is better than a 
Home.’ ; 

Early Church History (London: Religious Tract Society), 
by J. Vernon Bartlett, M.A., makes interesting reading ; 
the beginner, however, should use it with caution, for 
the writer—who by the way, is a Lecturer in Church 
History at Mansfield College — professing, and we think 
intending, to write from an impartial standpoint, sees his 
subject through the spectacles of Professor Ramsay and 
Mr. Fairbairn. Thus his whole treatment of the origin 
of episcopacy (in our opinion he utterly mistakes Dr. Light- 
foot) is polemical, and, like most partisans, he fails to 
understand the position of his opponents. The question is not 
whether Bishop and Presbyter were or were not originally one, 
but whether the orders in the Christian ministry were in the 
first instance transmitted through the apostles or owe their 
origin to the delegation of the congregation. Subject to this 
remark the book, if not particularly original, is ably put together, 
and the writer, partisan though he be, has yet a sense of 
historical philosophy seldom found in writers of church history. 
What is best about him is that he knows not only the proper 
things to insert, but the proper things to omit, in a popular 
handbook. Perhaps he is too brief on the Councils, but he 
makes up for it by a masterly sketch of the position of St. 
Augustine. To his credit, be it said, that he does full and 
generous justice to the dé/e noir of the anti-episcopalian, St. 
Cyprian. His early chapters will do something to popularise 
the interesting Mansfield Lectures of Professor Ramsay. 

We have tried in vain to discover a plausible raison @ étre of 
the study in Genesis by a ‘Layman’ entitled Zve-Noah-Abraham 
(London: Cassell). It may be true, as he observes, ‘that the 
fundamental importance of the Book of Genesis is not sufficiently 
realised by many readers of the Bible and especially by the 
young.’ But this neglect or indifference scarcely arises, as he 
thinks, from ‘the lists of names with which the earlier chapters 
are crowded’ for we are pretty sure that readers seldom pay 
much attention to them. The reason lies much deeper than 
this. It is probably due principally to the fact that few persons 
are able properly to realise the momentous importance of the 
great issues which the Book of Genesis must raise. Conse- 
quently we cannot believe that the writer’s attempt ‘to condense 
and partially transcribe (in very bald and inferior language) 
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some portions’ of the sacred narrative, carefully avoiding 
‘disputed points leaving them for the learned commentators to 
treat of’ is likely to prove a very effectual remedy. Nor is it 
more easy to understand how a perusal of a ‘ Layman’s’ 
prosaic transcription of the Bible story can ever ‘even in 
a slight degree induce renewed study’ of the great original. 

These papers—Aooks and Plays (London : Mathews), by Mr. 
Allan Monkhouse, on Mr. Meredith’s poems and novels, on 
George Borrow, Ibsen’s social plays and other subjects—are not 
wholly devoid of interest or entertainment. That is to say, Mr. 
Monkhouse has been fortunate enough to select interesting 
subjects, and will occasioaally amuse the reader with his childish 
self-conceit, his belief in his own infallibility as a stylist, and his 
fine contempt for those ‘literary Puritans’ and ‘interested 
malignant and stupid persons’ who do not agree with him. It 
may further be added that Mr. Monkhouse is an adept in the 
art of making ‘copy,’ of using the maximum of words with the 
minimum of sense, of expressing the most commonplace opinions 
in the most involved and unintelligible language, and of com- 
piling affected and pedantic sentences which may mean any- 
thing and very often mean nothing. The author is not indeed 
without critical ability, and appears to have studied carefully 
the subjects with which he deals. When he learns to write 
with simplicity and a humbler opinion of his own powers, it is 
quite possible that he may produce something worth reading. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke’s Primer of English Literature (London 
Macmillan), a new issue-—the eighteenth—of which has just 
been sent to us, has now been before the English reading 
public for nearly twenty years. On its first publication it at 
once took the place which it still maintains as the one best 
short sketch in existence of English Literature for the twelve 
hundred years from Czdmon’s Paraphrase to Tennyson’s 
Harold. \ts dominant note from the beginning to the end is 
the right that Englishman have to be proud of the literature of 
England. No one can read Mr. Brooke’s masterly sketch 
without feeling this as strongly as he does himself, and this is 
perhaps the best possible testimony at once to its excellence 
and to its popularity. 
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